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The objects of the Association, as set forth in its Constitution, are as follows: 


1. The adoption by the Federal Government of a permanent policy for the reclamation 
and settlement of the public domain, under which all the remaining public lands shall be 
held and administered as a trust for the benefit of the whole people of the United States, 
and no grants of the title to any of the public lands shall ever hereafter be made to any 
but actual settlers and homebuilders on the land. 

2. The preservation and development of our national resources by the construction of 
storage reservoirs by the Federal Government for flood protection, and to save for use in 
aid of navigation and irrigation the flood waters which now run to waste and cause overflow 
and destruction. 

3. The construction by the Federal Government of storage reservoirs and irrigation 
works wherever necessary to furnish water for the reclamation and settlement of the arid 
public lands. 


4. The preservation of the forests and reforestation of denuded forest areas as sources 
of water supply, the conservation of existing supplies hy approved methods of irrigation 
and distribution, and the increase of the water resources of the arid region by the investi- 
gation and development of underground supplies. 

5. The adoption of a harmonious system of irrigation laws in all the arid and semi-arid 
states and territories under which the right to the use of water for irrigation shall vest in the 
user and become appurtenant to the land irrigated, and beneficial use be the basis and the 
measure and limit of the right. 

6. The holding of an annual Irrigation Con , and the dissemination by public meet- 
ings and through the press of information regarding irrigation, and the reclamation and settle- 
ment of the arid public domain, and the possibilities of better agriculture through irrigation 
and intensive farming, and the need for agricultural education and training, and the creation 
of rural homes as national safeguards, and the encouragement of rural settlement as a remedy 
for the social and political evils threatened by the congestion of population in large cities. 
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ACH page contains three paper-thin sections of actual wood—transverse, radial, and 
tangential—and as these are nearly transpareit, they show clearly thestructure. They 

are mounted on strong bristol board, which bears the accurate scientific and popular names 
of each specimen shown, together with the common name in German, Frénch, and Spanish. 
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companies each volume. 
Nine parts of this great work have been issued and are ready for delivery ; others 
will follow at the rate of one or two parts per year. Each part contains at least three 
specimens each of 25 species, with illustrated text. 


The following are the net prices per part: 
Green or brown cloth, imitation morocco, $5.00. Half-morocco, $7.50. 
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VoL. X FEBRUARY, Bisa No. 2 
NEWS AND NOTES. 

Important The conventions of the jurious competition, or the ranges will 

Conventions National Livestock As- be destroyed. 


sociation and of the 
National Woolgrowers’ 
Association were held simultaneously at 
Portland, Oregon, January 11 to 15. 

Mr. Gifford Pinchot, Forester, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and Mr. 
F. H. Newell, Chief Engineer U. S. 
Reclamation Service, both members of 
the recently appointed Commission on 
Public Lands, attended the conventions 
at the direction of President Roosevelt, 
in order to attain the closest possible 
touch with the sentiment and attitude 
of the grazing interests toward the pro- 
posed revision of the public-land laws, 
the forest reserves, and the reclamation 
projects. 

The Livestock Association had on its 
program three questions for discussion, 
one of which was the desirability of for- 
est reserves. The Woolgrowers’ Asso- 
ciation also had three questions for dis- 
cussion, one of which was the desirability 
of change in the land laws. Usually the 
business was transacted during the morn- 
ing in separate session, and in the after- 
noon the two associations met jointly at 
the invitation of one or the other. 

The general subject of forest reserves 
in relation to the range-sheep industry 
was threshed over by a number of brief 
addresses explaining existing conditions 
in various states and territories, and fol- 
lowed by discussion. ‘The attitude of 
the delegates to the conventions devel- 
oped as follows : 

First. Strong approval of the forest- 
reserve policy of the government under 
the principles laid down, shown in the 
resolutions in the next note: 

Second. The recognition that the stock 
industry must be protected against in- 


of Stockmen. 


Third. A general desire among the 
stockmen to have the government take 
control of the summer range. 

A special meeting of representative 
delegates to the National Livestock and 
National Woolgrowers’ conventions to 
discuss the range question was held 
at the Portland Hotel, Portland, Ore- 
gon, Wednesday, January 13, for the 
discussion of public-land questions for 
the information of the Commission on 
the Public Lands. Owing to Mr. New- 
ell’s illness, Mr. Pinchot only was pres- 
ent. The following representatives of 
the livestock interests were in attend- 
ance: Arizona—E. S. Gosney, C. C. 
Hutchinson, and F. B. Mason; Califor- 
nia—H. A. Jastro; Colorado—M. K. 
Parsons and Fred P. Johnson; Idaho— 
L. L. Ormsby, H. J. Hagenbarth, 
Monte B. Gwinn, F. W. Gooding, J. C. 
Pierce, and Ed. Payne; Utah—Hon. 
Jesse M. Smith, J. H. Seeley, W. D. 
Campbell, and F. J. Jansen; Oregon— 
Douglas Belts and W. H. Roper; Wash- 
i Mr. Benson, John Cleman, and 
R. K. Nichols; Wyoming—B. B. Brooks 
and Timothy Kinney; New Mexico— 
Represented by H. A. Jastro. 

Mr. H. A. Jastro, of California, was 
made chairman and Mr. Fred P. Johnson, 
of Colorado, secretary of the meeting. 

After a general discussion, upon mo- 
tion of Mr. B. B. Brooks, of Wyoming, 
it was the sense of the meeting that the 
bill now pending in Congress for the 
transfer of the forest reserves to the 
Agricultural Department ought to be 
passed at once. 

It was the sense of the meeting that 
all local questions affecting the range 
should be decided upon local grounds. 
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Toward the end of the meeting Mr. 
Pinchot asked the following question : 
‘* If local questions can be decided upon 
local grounds, and if it is possible to 
devise satisfactory rules and regulations, 
is this meeting in favor of government 
control of the summer range?’’ By a 
show of hands, all persons present, with 
the exception of B. B. Brooks, of Wy- 
oming, voted in the affirmative. Mr. 
Brooks preferred state control. 

On the return trip from Portland to 
Washington Mr. Pinchot and Mr. Newell 
made stops at Sacramento, Reno, Salt 
Lake City, Denver, and Cheyenne to 
consult with the Governors, State Land 
Boards, and representative citizens con- 
cerning the operation of the public land 
laws in their states, the proposed repeal 
of certain of them, and the measures 
required to promote settlement and the 
building of homes. 


ad 


Resolutions by The following are the 
Woolgrowers, resolutions, alluded to 

in the foregoing note, 
which were adopted by the National 
Woolgrowers’ Association at their con- 
vention in Portland : 

Whereas a bill has been introduced 
in the Houseof Representatives (H. R. 
1987) providing for the transfer of the 
National Forest Reserves from the De- 
partment of the Interior to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture ; and 

Whereas this transfer is strongly 
recommended by the President, the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office; and 

Whereas the Department of Agricult- 
ure, from its practical knowledge of 
actual conditions on forest reserves, is 
well fitted to protect and utilize their 
various resources ; and ° 

Whereas the investigations of the De- 
partment of Agriculture into questions 
of grazing have been marked by intelli- 
gence, fairness, and a thorough under- 
standing of business requirements ; and 

Whereas the sum heretofore appro- 
priated by Congress for the administra- 
tion of the forest reserves has been in- 
sufficient to afford a business-like man- 
agement; and 


February 


Whereas the forest-reserve policy is 
now beyond the experimental state, 
and has become a fixed part of the pol- 
icy of our government: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the transfer of the 
forest reserves from the Department of 
the Interior to the Department of Agri- 
culture is to the direct interest of the 
National Woolgrowers’ Association ; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That this association, 
through the representatives of its mem- 
bers, urges the enactment of this bill by 
Congress ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the appropriation for 
the forest reserves be made ample to in- 
sure a thorough, practical, and business- 
like administration, in proportion to the 
magnitude of the interestsinvolved. Be 
it further 

Resolved, 'That these resolutions be 
transmitted by wire by this association 
to Honorable James Cannon, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to 
Senator Frye, President of the Senate. 


WOOLGROWERS TO PRESIDENT. 


Whereas The National Woolgrow- 
ers’ Association of the United States 
realizes the great debt of gratitude which 
the livestock interests of the United 
States, especially in the inter-mountain 
regions, owes to the Honorable Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States ; the Honorable James Wilson, 
Secretary of Agriculture ; the Honor- 
able Gifford Pinchot, Chief of the Bureau 
of Forestry, and the Honorable F. H. 
Newell, of the Geological.Survey, for 
their interest in and study of the live- 
stock conditions, and for their efforts to 
better the same, both in the field and on 
the range ; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Wool- 
growers’ Association, in convention as- 
sembled, at Portland, Oregon, hereby 
extends its grateful acknowledgments 
and thanks to our President, Honorable 
Theodore Roosevelt, for sending to this 
convention the Honorable Gifford Pin- 
chot and the Honorable F. H. Newell ; 
for the expressions of good will and in- 
terest conveyed to us through these 
representatives of two branches of the 


government service in which we are 
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directly interested, and to the Honor- 
able James Wilson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, for the interest and good will he 
always displayed toward our industry. 


»* 


Geological The Coast and Geodetic 
Survey Flag. Survey and other scien- 

tific bureaus of the gov- 
ernment have special flags, which their 
men carry wherever their assignments 
lead them and fly above their camps in 
the wilderness. 

The Geological Survey has recently 
adopted a special signal of this kind from 
a design by Mr. Robert Hollister Chap- 
man, which shows, in white, a triangle 
crossed by two hammers and surrounded 
by a circle of thirteen stars, on a rectan- 
gular flag of dark blue. 

The new signal was displayed January 
15 for the first time, hoisted beneath the 
federal ensign on the staff above the 
Survey offices at F and Fourteenth 
streets, Washington. 


a 


Reclamation An important meeting 
Engineers of a number of the lead- 
Meet. ing engineers of the 
U.S. Reclamation Serv- 

ice was held at the Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C., during the last 
week of January. This conference was 
for the purpose of giving consideration 
to the plans for a number of important 
irrigation projects before passing them 
up to the Secretary for final decision. 
Those present were: Chas. D. Walcott, 
Director of the Geological Survey; F. H. 
Newell, chief engineer of the Reclama- 
tion Service; A. P. Davis, supervising 
engineer, Arizona district; J. B. Lip- 
pincott, supervising engineer, Califor- 
nia; A. L. Fellows, district engineer, 
Colorado district; C. H. Fitch, South 
Dakota; E..M. Taylor, engineer, Ne- 
vada district; M. Bien, legal adviser, 
Washington, D. C.; C. C. Babb, engi- 
neer, Montana district; F. E. Wey- 
mouth, district engineer, North Dakota 
district; J. Ahern, district engineer, 
Wyoming district ; J. T. Whistler, dis- 
trict engineer, Oregon district; H. A. 
Stores, electrical expert ; M. C. Hinder- 
lider, hydrographer, Colorado district ; 


E. Johnson, Jr., hydrographer, Missis- 
sippi Valley district; N. C. Grover, 
hydrographer, New England district ; 
E. G. Paul, hydrographer, northern 
central states; E. C. Murphy, hydro- 
graphic inspector ; G. B. Hollister, ex- 
ecutive officer; Washington office ; John 
C. Hoyt, computer, Washington office ; 
C. J. Blanchard, statistician, Washing- 
ton office; M. O. Leighton, hydro- 
economist, Washington office; L. V. 
Limenegere, draftsman, Washington 
D. C.; N. H. Darton, Washington 
office ; J. H. Quinton, consulting engi- 
neer. 

The engineers also visited the White 
House in a body, where they were in- 
troduced to President Roosevelt. 


&* 


Cass Lake On December 5, 1903, 
Timber Sales, and also on December 
28, sales of the pine 
stumpage selected under the provisions 
of the Morris act were carried on at 
Cass Lake, Minnesota. The results 
were most gratifying, both as regards 
the actual success of the sale and the 
inference, which can hardly be avoided, 
that lumbermen are beginning to con- 
cede that their work can be done at a 
profit under the principles of forestry. 
As has already been stated in these 
columns, the Morris act requires that 
the timber shall be removed from these 
lands within the next four and one-half 
logging seasons, leaving 5.per cent of 
selected seed trees for the production of 
a new stand. All tops and litter under 
8 inches diameter resulting from the 
prospective logging must be burned 
and care taken in felling to avoid crush- 
ing young growth. 

It has been supposed by many that 
these conditions and others imposed 
upon the lumbermen would militate 
against the success of the sales, but 
such was not the case. 

Over 300 sealed bids from 14 bidders 
were opened at the first sale. About 
213,000,000 feet of White and Norway 
Pine were sold at an average of $7 per 
thousand, the highest price heretofore 
obtained for such timber in Minnesota 
and at least $3 per thousand higher 
than had been anticipated by the offi- 
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cials of the Interior Department. The 
total amount of the bids for this timber 
was $1,432,772, of which $1,205,000 
was accepted from two companies of the 
Weyerhaeuser Syndicate. 

At the second sale, on December 28, 
there was a determined contest on the 
part of nearly a dozen companies for 
possession of the desired sections, and 
183,000,000 feet were sold, which is 
30,000,000 less than on the 5th; but 
the stumpage brought about $25,000 
more than the previous sale. The 
highest bid made was by a branch of 
the Weyerhaeuser Syndicate—$12.35 
for White Pine and $10.35 for Norway. 

In general, the increase was from 75 
cents to $1 per thousand over the bids 
of the first sale. The highest bid was 
35 cents more than the highest on De- 
cember 5. 

The further progress and success of 
the operations on these lands will be 
a matter of interest to American for- 
esters. 


* 
Vermont January 6, at Burling- 
Forestry ton, Vermont, Mr. Pin- 
Association. chot met and addressed 


a body of men inter- 
ested in forestry, agriculture, and the 
work of the State Experiment Station. 
As a result of this meeting the Forestry 
Association of Vermont was organized, 
with the following officers : 

President,,W. J. Van Patten, Bur- 
lington ; Vice-Presidents, E. C. Smith, 
St. Albans ; George Aitkin, Woodstock ; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Ernest Hitch- 
cock, Pittsford. 

The following members, with the 
above-named officers, form the Execu- 
tive Committee: Charles H. Green, 
White River Junction ; Joseph A. De 
Boer, Montpelier ; Joseph Battell, Mid- 
dlebury. 

January 19 the new association held 
its first general meeting, and its interest 
was quickened by an address by Prof. 
Graves, of the Yale Forest School. 

The gathering was also addressed by 
Mr. C. H. Green, of the International 
Paper Company, a strong advocate of 
conservative forest management, who 
gave some pointsof practical experience. 


Eastern The Western land loot- 
Business Inter- ers are considerably dis- 
ests Favor turbed over the action 
Irrigation. of eastern commercial 

bodies on the irrigation 
and land questions. They recognize 
probably that the influence of the east- 
ern factory and merchant was largely 
felt in the passage of the National Irri- 
gation Act, and that well-considered 
resolutions such as were recently passed 
by the National Board of Trade and 
the Merchants’ Association of New 
York can not be without their effect. 
This latter organization, comprising the 
principal business houses of New York, 
has made during the past six months a 
special study of the questions of irriga- 
tion and forestry and their relations to 
manufacturing and the sales of factory 
products. The report brought in at 
their annual meeting by a special com- 
mittee on irrigation and forestry de- 
cided the association to lend its active 
support to the movements, and as a 
first measure to enter the campaign for 
the repeal of the three land laws, the 
Desert Land Law, the Timber and Stone 
Law, and the commutation clause of the 
Homestead Act, which are in conflict 
with the National Irrigation Act. 

Mr. Charles B. Boothe, of The Na- 
tional Irrigation Association, made the 
New York merchants an interesting ad- 
dress. He said in part: 

‘‘The beginning of our civilization 
was in irrigated countries, and the 
scenes depicted in the Old and New 
Testaments have their setting among 
the wonders of irrigation. India, 
China, Egypt, no less than Greece and 
Rome, developed to their highest -at- 
tainments with irrigation as the basis of 
their prosperity. 

‘‘All the great kings and warriors in 
ancient history ruled over irrigated 
countries. Take irrigation from our his- 
tory and we have left only the records of 
barbarism. Out ofirrigation have come 
Christianity and theinspiration of today. 

‘‘In our own land irrigation has put 
into southern California nearly half a 
million people, with less than 250,000 
acres of land reclaimed, and in the Val- 
ley of the Colorado, lying between Cal- 
ifornia and Arizona, a million and a 
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half acres of land, as rich as the Valley 
of the Nile, await to be reclaimed. 

‘* Markets are being sought for the 
world over. Extension of trade is the 
cry of the hour. Compare the annual 
expenditure of the average family in 
the United States with the yearly ex- 
penditure in those countries which are 
now being exploited by our commer- 
cial agents, such as Central America, 
South America, the Philippines, China, 
and Japan. During a recent visit to the 
last-named country the Minister of Agri- 
culture informed me that, taking an av- 
erage family of five, the annual expendi- 
ture was estimated at 300 yen, or about 
$150, of which more than two-thirds 
was for food. Those who have given 
any attention to the purchasing power 
of the family in our country will need 
but little argument to be convinced that 
the value of our home market is not 
even approached by that of any other 
section of the globe.’’ 


»* 


Mr. A. A. Low, the 
owner of an extensive 
tract of woodland and a handsome camp 


Wood-Coal. 
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at Horseshoe Pond, in the Adirondacks, 
has devised and installed steam-driven 
machinery for the purpose of preparing 
fuel in an economical way from tops, 
dead and down wood, and trees removed 
from the forest in thinning or otherwise. 

The wood is fed between toothed roll- 
ers, which force it against knives revolv- 
ing at a high rate of speed. The cut 
wood is delivered in fragments from 
twice the size of a man’s fist down to 
splinters and shavings. In this form 
it dries easily and quickly, and is con- 
venient for handling and feeding fires. 
As atest of the efficiency of the machine, 
a Fir tree 30 feet long and 9 inches 
through the butt was reduced to ‘‘ wood- 
coal’’ (as Mr. Low names his product) 
in a few seconds, being fed through the 
rolls butt first, top and all. 

The wood-coal is packed in sacks. 
Mr. Low thinks of placing it upon the 
city markets asafuel. A plentiful sup- 
ply last winter would have been a boon, 
but it seems extremely doubtful, consid- 
ering the item of transportation and the 
ordinary grates in use, if it can ever com- 
pete with coal on account of the greater 
fuel value of the latter. 





THE MACHINE WHICH PREPARES WOOD-COAL AT A. A. LOW’S CAMP IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 
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Forest Inspector Charlton has 
Reserve returned to Washington 
Personals. after a trip of inspection 


through the federal for- 
est reserves. He will resume his work 
in the field soon. 

John H. Ruff, who has been connected 
with the Yellowstone Reserve in Wyo- 
ming for the past few years, has ten- 
dered his resignation to the Department 
of the Interior. 

Ranger R. S. Baldwin, of the eastern 
division of the Santa Barbara Forest 
Reserve, stopped a few days in Washing- 
ton recently, while on his way to New 
Haven, Conn., where he will take a 
course in forestry at the Yale Forest 
School. 

Forest Supervisor R. S. Lambert, of 
the western division of the Washington 
Reserve, has tendered his resignation. 

Morris P. Watson has been promoted 
from ranger to supervisor, and has been 
placed in charge of the Santa Rita and 
Santa Catalina Reserves, in Arizona. 

Forest Supervisor W. H. Pearce, of 
the Shoshone division of the Yellowstone 
Reserve,in Wyoming, has returned from 
Europe and resumed his duties. 

Ranger Louis F. Kneipp, of the Pres- 
cott Reserve, Arizona, has been given 
temporary charge of the Pecos River 
Reserve, in New Mexico. 

The Pine Mountain and Zaca Lake 
and the Santa Ynez Forest Reserves, in 
California, have been consolidated, in- 
cluding a portion of the intervening 
territory near their western limits. The 
resulting reserve will be known as the 
Santa Barbara Forest Reserve. Forest 
Supervisor W. M. Slosson will have 
charge of the eastern division and For- 
est Supervisor B. F. Crawshaw of the 
western division of the new reserve. 

Forest Supervisor Henry Michelsen, 
of the Pike’s Peak group of reserves, 
Colorado, has returned to duty after a 
long leave of absence on account of ill 
health. 

The Crow Creek Forest Reserve, in 
Wyoming, has been turned over to the 
War Department as a military reserva- 
tion. 

Mr. E. A. Sherman has been ap- 
pointed Forest Supervisor of the Bitter 
Root, Montana, Forest Reserve. 

The Lewis and Clarke and the Flat- 
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head Reserves, in Montana, have been 
consolidated under the name of the 


former. The small strip of territory 
between the two is included in the new 
reserve. Supervisor F. N. Haynes will 


.have charge of the northern division 


and Supervisor Gus. Moser of the 
southern. 

Forest Supervisor Percy H. Farley, 
who formerly had charge of the eastern 
division of the Washington Reserve, 
died December 8, 1903. Superintend- 
ent Scheller has taken temporary charge 
of his work. 


& 
Canadian The fifth annual meeting 
Forestry of the Canadian Forestry 
Association Association will be held 
to Meet. in Toronto, Ontario, on 


Thursday and Friday, the 
roth and 11th of March, 1904, and all 
persons interested in the preservation of 
the forests are invited to be present. 

Papers on very important subjects in 
forestry will be read and discussed, and 
on the evening of the roth a banquet 
will be held at the King Edward VII 
Hotel, which will afford opportunity 
for the closer acquaintance of those who 
attend the convention. , 


* 


The work of the Forest 
School is proceeding reg- 
ularly at New Haven, in 
Marsh Hall, which was recently burned 
and refitted throughout. The fire in- 
terrupted the school routine for only 
one week, and the reconstruction of the 
building has allowed of greater conven- 
ience of arrangement than was for- 
merly possible. 


Yale Forest 
School, 


* 


There are at present a 
Philippine number of vacancies in 
Bureau Needs the different grades of 
Foresters. the Bureau of Forestry 

in the Philippines, and 
good men are needed for this impor- 
tant work. 

Examinations for these places will be 
held in different parts of the United 
States about March 1, July 1, and No 
vember 1. 

The salaries of foresters, assistant 
foresters, inspectors, and assistant in- 
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spectors range from $1,200 to $2,400 
per year. Actual necessary traveling 
expenses to and from the scene of field 
work are defrayed by the government, 
and while in the field one dollar (gold) 
per day is allowed for subsistence. 

The reports, bulletins, and other pub- 
lications of the Philjppine Bureau of 
Forestry should be read by all desiring 
to enter the service. Copies may be 
obtained from this Bureau at Manila, 
P. I. For detailed information in re- 
gard to the date of examinations and 
related matters, address the Bureau of 
Forestry, Washington, D. C. 

Copies of the Philippine Civil Service 
Manual may be obtained from the Bu- 
reau of Insular Affairs, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 


»* 


Results of George H. Whiting, writ- 
Woodlot ing from Yankton, South 
Management. Dakota, says: 

‘‘T have logs enough 
cut now to make 40,000 to 50,000 feet 
of lumber, which will be sawed before 
next spring. 

‘*These logs I cut from a 1o-acre 
grove that was only a brush patch 13 
years ago when I came onto the place. 

‘‘In addition to the logs, the grove 
has supplied plenty of wood for two to 
four stoves, and some for sale, besides 
posts and poles, all of which came from 
the thinnings. 

‘* There are still trees enough left on 
the land to make a good grove.”’ 


»* 


Withdrawn On January 20, 1904, by 
Lands Restored direction of the Secre- 
to Settlement, tary of the Interior, the 

Acting Commissioner 
of the General Land Office restored to 
settlement and entry the public lands 
within an aggregate area of 358,000 
acres in the Eureka, Redding, Susan- 
ville, and Stockton land districts, in 
California. 

The lands so restored to settlement 
and entry constitute a part of an aggre- 
gate area of 7,800,000 acres, in Califor- 
nia, included within the boundaries fol- 
lowed in making temporary withdrawals 
directed by the President and by the 
Secretary of the Interior, within the 


past two years, for proposed forest re- 
serves, following requests embodied in 
public petitions and recommendations 
made by the Department of Agricult- 
ure and the United States Geological 
Survey. 

The object of these withdrawals was 
to prevent the initiation of further 
claims on the lands, pending a thorough 
examination of the withdrawn areas by 
practical and experienced agents of the 
Bureau of Forestry, with a view to 
determining as to what portions of the 
withdrawn areas should be permanently 
reserved for forest purposes and what 
portions should be restored to settle- 
ment and entry as being more valuable 
for agricultural purposes than for use 
as forest reserves. 

The restoration just made, which 
covers parts of the proposed Klamath 
River, Mt. Shasta, Lassen Peak, and 
Feather River Forest Reserves, tempo- 
rarily withdrawn on October 17 and 22 
and December 24, 1902, and September 
30 and October 1, 1903, was recom- 
mended by the Secretary of Agriculture 
as a result of the field examinations 
made by agents of the Bureau of For- 
estry during the season of 1903, and in 
his recommendation the Secretary of 
Agriculture calls particular attention to 
the fact that this restoration must not be 
understood to embrace a// the lands in 
California now under temporary with- 
drawal for proposed forest reserves. 
These lands may or may not be restored 
to settlement and entry, depending upon 
the recommendations of the experts who 
madetheexaminations. The restoration 
of additional lands, found undesirable for 
forest purposes, will be recommended as 
soon as the field-notes are worked up and 
the character of such lands is established. 

On January 29, 1904, by direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Act- 
ing Commissioner of the General Land 
Office restored to settlement and entry 
148,000 acres of the area of 368,000 
acres in the Gunnison, Del Norte, Lead- 
ville, and Pueblo land districts, in Colo- 
rado, which was temporarily withdrawn 
from settlement and entry on October 
3, 1903, for ‘a proposed addition to the 
San Isabel Forest Reserve, which was 
established by the President on April 
II, 1902. 
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This isa Figures of speech ever 
Bird. dear to the heart or 


chest of the orator are 
mighty handy to the propagandist in 
bringing the blind to see the great bene- 
fits to come to mankind from a proper 
acceptance of the policies of conservative 
forest management and the reclamation 
of our arid lands. ‘‘ Perpetuate the 
Forests by Wise Use;’’ ‘‘Annex Arid 
America;’’ ‘‘ Save the Forests and Store 
the Floods,’’ and ‘‘ Make the Desert 
Bloom Like the Rose’’ are slogans fa- 
miliar to allour readers. And the great 
and beneficent work of ‘‘ making two 
blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before’’ has been glorified all the 
way from the United States Senate to 
the backwoods school-house. A new 
figure was born the other day at Chey- 
enne, Wyo., at an irrigation meeting. 
A local orator, expatiating on the glo- 
rious work of the Reclamation Service, 
warming to his subject,exclaimed in rap- 
turous tones, ‘‘ What a wonderful thing 
it is to be engaged in such a noble work, 
making two drops of water flow where 
only one flew before.’’ 


ad 


Fleecing Engineer I. H. Taylor, 
Homesteaders, in charge of the Truckee 

irrigation construction, 
publishes the following warning state- 
ment to people who are already being 
fleeced of their homestead rights by 
sharpers, on account of their ignorance 
of the provisions of the National Irriga- 
tion Act : 

‘‘Actual and continuous residence on 
the land is required and title can not be 
gotten until all payments for water have 
been made. 

‘* Homesteaders must take water from 
the government irrigation system, and 
before acquiring title must have at least 
half of their land under cultivation. 

‘“Only the main canal from the 
Truckee River to the Carson River is 
now under construction. 

‘* Water for a small portion of the land 
will be available in the spring of 1905, 
but by far the greater part will have to 
wait till 1906 or 1907 before water will 
reach it. 

‘* Until water is at hand for its irriga- 
tion no one can make a living upon 
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these lands; but those filing in advance 
of the arrival of the water will not on 
that account be excused from residing 
thereon. Actual dona fide residence is 
required.’’ 

While the above ruling is made espe- 
cially for the Truckee River project, 
there is not the slightest doubt that it 
will apply to the government lands lying 
under the proposed canals of the Gunni- 
son tunnel project. 

Chief Engineer F. H. Newell said in 
an interview in Denver recently : 

‘*Tt should be made generally known 
that there will be no water available in 
the Truckee district before 1905. Graft- 
ers are rushing ignorant people there and 
charging them from $50 to $100 for lo- 
cating the land forthem. This land is 
absolutely worthless desert at the pres- 
ent time and there is no way of making 
a living on it. Homesteaders must live 
on the land to make their entry good, 
but it is impossible for them to live on 
most of this land until water comes.’’ 


ad 


Expert In pursuance of the pol- 
Forester for icy outlined by the for- 
Wisconsin, estry bill passed last year 


by the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture, Mr. Edward M. Griffith, of the 
Bureau of Forestry, has recently been 
elected Superintendent of Forests in that 
state at a salary of $2,500, the appoint- 
ment to take effect at the beginning of 
the present month. 

Mr. Griffith goes to his new work with 
the full recommendation of his superiors 
in the Bureau. Few of our young 
American foresters have enjoyed broader 
training in their professionthan he. In 
addition to courses at Phillips-Andover 
Academy, the Sheffield Scientific School 
at Yale, and Biltmore Forest School, he 
has taken part in practical forest work 
in Germany and the Philippine Islands, 
and has had opportunity for extensive 
travel and observation of forest methods 
in Hawaii, India, and Ceylon. 

Both Mr. Griffith and the Wisconsin 
Forest Commissioners are to be congrat- 
ulated, the former upon an opportunity 
for most valuable work and the latter 
upon the fact that state politics has not 
prevented their choice of a man trained 
for the work to be done. 
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HON. WILLIAM A. RICHARDS, 


COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL, LAND OFFICE. 


extreme importance at thistime. The gigantic land frauds that have been going on 

for years, and which continue to-day, owing to our pernicious land laws, render his work 
of a most trying character. A residence of many years in the public land states of the West 
was naturally a strong factor in his selection for his present position. For this reason also, it 
was to be expected that President Roosevelt would select him as a member of the Public Land 
Commission, which is now preparing a report to Congress. Mr. Richards was born at Hazel 
Green, Wis., on March 9, 1849, and later removed to Wyoming, where he filled the position of 
surveyor-general of that state from 1889 to 1893; he was later elected governor of Wyoming, 
serving from January I, 1895, to January 1, 1899. 


M* RICHARDS, as Commissioner of the General Land Office, occupies a position of 











PRACTICAL FORESTRY FOR LUMBERMEN.* 


REASONS FOR CONSERVATIVE HANDLING OF REMAINING TIM- 
BERLANDS AND FINANCIAL RESULTS THAT MAY BE EXPECTED. 


BY 


OVERTON W. PRICE, 


ASSISTANT FORESTER, 


T is not the province nor the purpose 
of the Bureau of Forestry to attempt 
to teach the Southern lumberman the 
details of his business. I think that 
every man who has looked into it must 
realize that the United States owes its 
interior development, more than to any- 
thing else, tothe enterprise,the industry, 
and the skill, of those whose efforts have 
put the lumber industry upon the plane 
which it occupiestoday. If lumbering 
had not opened the way, the South would 
never have reached the commercial and 
industrial activity which she is now en- 
joying. 

From the first attack upon the forest 
of your earliest forerunner, the colonist, 
your industry has increased steadily, 
until it is now fourth among the great 
industries of the United States. It has 
grown rapidly from small beginnings, 
fostered by the presence of an apparently 
inexhaustible supply of timber and by 
the impetus of an insistent demand. 
From ‘‘ whip-sawing’’ to the modern 
steam sawmill is a long step, but it has 
not taken much over fifty years to ac- 
complish it. 

The present tendency of your industry 
is strongly toward economy. This is 
shown in your millsand in your methods 
for the transportation of lumber, but it 
is shown least of all in your dealings with 
the forest. This is the line of economy 
which it is the business of the forester 
to develop. The urgent need for such 
economy requires no statistics to prove 
it. You all know far better than I what 
is the situation confronting your in- 
dustry today: that species and grades 
not long ago unknown in the market are 
now bought eagerly; that, in spite of the 
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decrease in the cost of logging and of 
sawing, the price of lumber climbs 
steadily higher, and that there are 
already certain kinds of wood of high 
commercial value which are practically 
out of existence as a factor in the lumber 
supply. 

Hitherto you have not had to consider 
the production of a second crop upon 
lands on which you have lumbered. So 
long as sufficient merchantable timber 
stood in sight to keep your mill running 
long enough to pay for it, and to yield 
in addition a generous return upon the 
capital invested in it, you naturally were 
not led to consider the future. That 
fact has been used by many enthusiasts 
as cause for criticism of lumbermen’s 
methods as intemperate as it has been 
unjust. The question whether you shall 
cut with a view to immediate returns 
only or whether you shall cut also with 
a view to cutting over the same land 
again involves no emotional consider- 
ations, but is a question of business and 
of business only. I want to make it very 
clear that the forester—and by forester 
I refer not to the mere enthusiast, but 
to the man who deals with practical 
forest problems at first hand—is not an 
enemy tothelumberman. On the other 
hand, the highest effectiveness of the 
forester’s work is impossible without the 
cooperation of the lumberman. The 
proof of the soundness of the forester’s 
methods lies in the success of their prac- 
tical application. Unless the forester 
can prove to you that forestry pays, and 
cooperate with you in putting it into 
effect, then his efforts have been in large 
part fruitless. 

There are a good many kinds of for- 


* Address delivered January 19 before the Southern Lumbermen’s annual meeting, at New 
Orleans, La 
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estry. There is the forestry which must 
consider indirect returns. There are 
cases in which the management advised 
for a forest must give weight to the 
value of that forest as a conserver of 
stream flow, and must not ignore its 
effect upon winds, upon climate, or upon 
the nationaleconomy. Such considera- 
tions must often govern in the forestry 
which is applied to public lands, since 
the long-time owner may consider such 
matters, and since the forest lands which 
are the property of the nation should be 
handled for the greatest public good, 
rather than for the highest immediate 
profit. For example, the best adminis- 
tration of the 60,000,000 acres of federal 
forest reserves must be based upon such 
apointof view. But these are not mat- 
ters which you are called upon to con- 
sider in the management of your own 
lands, nor is there, in my judgment, a 
more serious mistake than to expect that 
private enterprise should or can be gov- 
erned by considerations of indirect re- 
turns. 

But there is another kind of forestry, 
the kind which I wish to present to you, 
which is purely a matter of business and 
which makes no other claim upon your 
approval or rejection. What we call 
practical forestry, which is merely an- 
other name for conservative lumber- 
ing, differs from the lumbering which 
you do only inits point of view. Prac- 
tical forestry does not ask you to expend 
one cent unless there is reasonable prom- 
ise that you will get a profitable return 
from itsinvestment. It does not require 
you to consider indirect returns, such as 
I have just mentioned must influence the 
management of the forests of the public 
owner. Itsimply presents to you upon 
a business basis the results which you 
may expect from lumbering your lands, 
with a view, not to lumbering the same 
area once, but to lumberingit repeatedly. 
Itsimply enables you to take advantage 
of the fact that since trees have grown 
once they will, under proper treatment, 
grow again. Practical forestry does not 
mean that you will have to plant trees on 
your cut-over lands and wait until they 
have reached maturity in order to har- 
vest them. That kind of forestry ap- 
peals only to the long-time owner, to 


the state or to the nation, orto the pri- 
vate land-owner in the treeless regions 
of the West, who, in order to have trees 
at all, must first plant them. But on 
practically every piece of land which 
you lumber there is left standing after 
the logging a certain number of imma- 
ture trees—trees some of them slightly, 
some of them far below the diameter of 
the logged trees. If you log in such a 
way that these immature trees are bro- 
ken by the fall of those which are cut, 
or if your cut-over lands are burned after 
the logging, the possibility of a second 
crop from them is so decreased as to be 
of no practical moment. But if, on the 
other hand, you lumber in such a way 
that these young trees, which form the 
basis of a future crop, are preserved both 
in the lumbering and afterwards, the 
second crop will in many cases become 
a factor of no small financial importance 
in your undertakings. 

Whether it will pay you to foster this 
second crop, both in your cuttings and 
afterwards, is the important question. 
For example, the Bureau of Forestry 
has found that in some cases the returns 
from practical forestry will yield an in- 
come of 6 and even a higher per cent 
upon the capital invested. In other 
cases the interest is lower, and in others 
again it entirely disappears. In other 
words, forestry is not a panacea that 
can be applied to lumbering under all 
conditions and in every locality, but in 
the vast majority of cases it will pay, 
and pay well, to cut in such a way that 
you may cut again. Just bow well it 
will pay,the Bureau of Forestry is ready 
to determine, and will be glad to deter- 
mine, in coOperation with any one of 
you. It will give you, at a cost equal 
only to the actual living and traveling 
expenses of its agents engaged in the 
work, a detailed plan for the manage- 
ment of your tract, based upon a thor- 
ough study on the ground. This study 
will determine what is the present mer- 
chantable stand of timber upon your 
lands, what small trees remain as the 
basis for a second crop after the first 
crop of merchantable timber is cut, 
how fast these small trees will grow— 
and they will grow much faster after 
the old trees are removed—and what 
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nterest their growth will represent 
upon the capital invested in the land. 
It is not the intention of the Bureau to 
foist upon you any European system of 
forestry not adapted to your needs, but 
only to recommend, upon the basis of a 
thorough investigation, modifications of 
your present methods when such modi- 
fications will yield good returns. For 
example, let us suppose that you are 
cutting pine of merchantable size for 
lumber, and putting smaller pine into 
cross-ties. It would be the province of 
the Bureau to determine whether or 
not it would pay you best to allow all 
pine to reach lumber size and simply 
cut ties out of the tops, thus taking 
advantage of the more rapid growth of 
the smaller trees. In the same way 
you will often have to determine whether 
it is more profitable for you to tap small 
trees for turpentine or to let them grow 
until youcan cut them forlumber. The 
forester can answer this question on a 
basis, not of surmise, but. of a com- 
parison of the value of these trees for 
turpentine and for lumber based upon 
actual measurement of how long it will 
take them to make lumber. Many of 
you are now using countless numbers 
of thrifty young pine for spur ties, for 
corduroy, for bridges, and for skids. 
The forester can tell you what these 
young trees are worth, because he can 
find out from actual measurements how 
long it will take them to make lumber 
and how much lumber they will make. 
And he will in many cases show you 
that you are throwing money away in 
using young pine trees for such pur- 
poses, and that you can save this waste 
by utilizing instead the tops of logged 
trees, culls, or trees of a kind less valua- 
ble than pine. In principle, practical 
forestry is an exceedingly simple matter; 
in application it requires trained men, 
both to solve its problems and to put 
their solution into effect. 

Whether you will practice forestry or 
whether you will lumber in the ordinary 
way is simply a question of whether 
you will treat your forest as a gold mine, 
ignoring its productivé capacity, or 
whether you will lumber conservatively 
at a cost very little higher than under 
your present methods, and which will 
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be repaid you many times over. For- 
estry can never offer you the spectacu- 
lar opportunities for the investment of 
capital which the ordinary lumbering 
of a practically inexhaustible supply of 
timber has offered you and your prede- 
cessors. The trees do not grow fast 
enough for that. But they grow fast 
enough to make their preservation a 
good investment, and, with protection 
from fire, an eminently safe one. You 
are inclining more and more strongly 
toward greater capitalization of your 
mills and logging equipment and toward 
greater concentration in your logging 
operations. The era of the portable 
sawmill is practically over. There are 
few areas left in which a man can skim 
the cream of the timber and let the rest 
remain. You are cutting closer and 
closer year by year and you are attempt- 
ing by improved machinery to offset the 
disadvantages of poorer timber and less 
accessible sources of supply. 

Improved machinery is an excellent 
thing ; economy in the mill is admira- 
ble also; but these alone will never 
solve the urgent problem before you. 
It is only by economy in the woods that 
you can, where there is reasonable safety 
from fire and where other conditions are 
favorable, make your plant, so to speak, 
self-supporting. If you omit economy 
in the woods, all economy elsewhere will 
only serve to postpone somewhat the 
time when your mill must shut down. 
It is perfectly natural that you should 
not turn with eagerness toward forestry, 
because you are just at the end of an 
era in which a plentiful supply of tim- 
ber rendered it unnecessary for you to 
practice it. But now there is the ques- 
tion immediately before many of you 
whether you will lumber in such a way 
that you may keep your mill running 
continuously and draw a fair profit from 
your operations, or whether you will 
skin the land, shut down the mill, and 
look elsewhere for an opportunity to 
carry out the same policy. The former 
method means in the vast majority of 
cases a safe and conservative business 
enterprise yielding fair and assured re- 
turns ; under the latter method you may 
make more money for a little while, but 
you will inevitably in the end be forced 
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either to practice forestry or to cease 
your operations. 

I do not want to dwell here upon the 
effects of these two methods upon your 
industry asa whole. That is not the 
question before us today, although it is 
one which vitally concerns the interior 
development of this country. I merely 
wish to bring to your notice the fact that 
practical forestry has certain business 
advantages. You will not deny that you 
consider your mill as a part of your plant. 
Why not look upon your forest as a part 
of your plant also? ‘The power to pro- 
duce and yield you good returns is in 
the forest just as much as in the mill. 
It is simply a question whether it will 
pay you to develop that power, and that 
is a question which can in every case be 
determined. It is merely a comparison 
of capital and of interest. The value of 
your cut-over lands represents the capi- 
tal; the rate of growth of the trees upon 
them represents the interest. If in 10 
years, or 20 years, or 30 years, or what- 
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ever the period may be, you could cut a 
second crop from logged-off lands, whose 
value, less the cost of the taxes and pro- 
tection of the lands during the same 
period, represents a fair interest upon 
their capital value, then forestry is for 
you a good and safe investment. No 
man here would throw away anything 
which might -have a money value until 
he had first determined whether that 
money value actually existed. I merely 
wish to present to you the advisability 
of applying the same policy to cut-over 
lands. Before you let your cut-over 
lands revert to the state for taxes, or be- 
fore you lumber them in such a way that 
their productive capacity is destroyed, 
or before you let fire run through them, 
or before you sell them at a low figure 
as agricultural lands, first determine 
what they can yield you in a second crop; 
and in doing that the Bureau of For- 
estry is not only willing, but eager to 
give you its help in every possible 
way. 


DESTRUCTIVE EROSION ALONG THE 
KANSAS RIVER. 


BY 


GEORGE W. TINCHER. 


HE accompanying illustration 

shows a scene in the Kansas River 
valley immediately after the water had 
receded from the May and June flood of 
1903. The area shown was a sweet- 
potato field ten days before the photo- 
graph was taken. 

The ruined land, which was used for 
garden purposes, belongs to the State 
Hospital for the Insane, located on the 
south side of the Kansas River, at 
Topeka, Kansas. In 1900 the superin- 
tendent of the hospital caused all the 
native timber to be removed from this 
plot of ground. He removed not only 
the trees, but the stumps as well, leav- 
ing the ground in an excellent condition 
for growing garden crops. Unfortu- 
nately, the process also left the ground 
jn a favorable condition for total destruc- 


tion by the overflow from the river. The 
strip of ground shown between the pool 
of water in the foreground and the river 
beyond was formerly the bank of the 
river. A large ice-house which occupied 
a site at the end of this strip, quite near 
the river’s edge, was destroyed and swept 
away with its contents. 

The action of the water destroyed 
about five acres of land, extending 200 
x 1,000 feet. The flood came with such 
force that everything was swept before 
it. The white strip shown in the dis- 
tance to the center and the right is pure 
sand, which was deposited upon the land 
over about 60 acres, making the area 
wholly unfit for cultivation. This land 
was held and sold at $100 per acre before 
the high water. 

The large water pipe which is being 
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DESTRUCTION OF AGRICULTURAL LANDS ALONG THE KANSAS RIVER, RESULTING FROM 
THE SPRING FLOODS OF 1903. 


elevated from the pool of water belongs 
to the Topeka Water Company, which 
sustained a loss of about $2,500. The 
city of Topeka was without fire pro- 
tection for more than two weeks on 
account of injury to the mains. A de- 
structive fire would simply have run its 
course without interference at this time. 
The tracks of the Chicago & Rock Island 
Railroad were not only destroyed, but it 
was necessary to make a ‘‘ fill’’ a thou- 
sand feet long, in some places sixteen feet 
deep, in order to lay the railsagain. It 
is estimated that this work cost the com- 
pany more than $3,000. At its highest 
stage the water was eight feet deep on 
the knoll at the right, where the team 
of horses is standing. 

All this loss of property was caused 
by the removal of the native timber in 
1900. This fact is especially noticeable 
because the ground just above this point 
was not damaged in the least, the land 
being really improved by the deposit of 
silt and mud, although the crops grow- 
ing upon it weredestroyed. The reason 
of the immunity of this land is that the 
owners allowed a portion of the native 
timber near the river bank to remain in- 
tact, and this growth checked the cur- 
rent. The owners of land which is liable 


to be thus overflowed should maintain 





a fairly good forest growth, in order to 
protect the land and adjacent property. 
Considering the nature of the soil in this 
valley (a light sandy loam) ,it is a danger- 
ous proposition to remove all the tree- 
growth, as the above illustration shows 
more forcibly than any mere description 
can. 

As a future protection, this and all 
the damaged land along thevalley should 
be planted totimber. Valuable species, 
such as the Hardy Catalpa, Green Ash, 
Osage Orange, Black,and Honey Locust, 
and lastly the Oaks, Walnuts, and Hick- 
ories, could be used to advantage for 
this purpose. If the land is neglected 
it will become a worthless jungle of 
Cottonwoods and Willows. Land own- 
ers should plant trees which will serve 
the double purpose of protecting the soil 
and producing valuable timber when 
grown. All the sand land should by 
all means be planted to trees, for in a 
few years they will give back to the soil 
considerable humus by means of the fall- 
ing leaves and dead branches. 

The time to begin this work is at once. 
The farmers of this region should not 
procrastinate for ten or a dozen years, 
and then lament over a lost opportunity 
for doubling the value of their land. 
The planting of trees will not prevent 
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an overflow, but it will protect the land 
so that the injury of the flood will be 
limited to the growing crops. This 
would seem to be a most important point 
for the owners of all low land along 
these rivers to consider. They should 
provide for protection of this bottom 
land so that loss may be confined to one 
season’s growing crop. 

Catalpa and Green Ash can be grown 
quite near the water, and should they be 
under water for a reasonable length of 
time they will sustain no serious dam- 
age. Fruit trees, however, will not 
stand immersion, as the presence of 
thousands of dead trees in the Kansas 
valley shows at this time. 

It is hoped that many acres of this 
damaged land will be improved to such 
a degree that by 1915 it will be as valu- 
able as any portion of the neighboring 
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farms. The Bureau of Forestry can be 
of great assistance in these operations 
in the way of furnishing general infor- 
mation and instruction in regard to the 
most advisable ways of solving the varied 
problems to be met on every hand. 
During the year 1904 we should see a 
good start made toward permanent im- 
provement of this valley, which is one 
of the richest and most productive 
bodies of land in the United States. 
(Eprror’s Nore.—Mr.G.L.Clothier, 
of the Bureau of Forestry, has recently 
made a study of the conditions in the 
Smoky Hill and Kansas River valleys, 
from Salina to Kansas City, and by 
public discussions and otherwise has 
endeavored to stimulate the planting of 
trees along the streams both for protec- 
tion from erosion and also to reclaim 
lands covered by sandy deposits. ) 


THE BLUE GUM. 


A BRIEF STUDY OF EUCALYPTUS GLOBULUS AND 
OTHERS. OF THE SAME GENUS IN CALIFORNIA. 


BY 


JOHN B. ANDERSON, 


BUREAU OF FORESTRY, 


HE Eucalypts are natives of Aus- 

tralia. About the middle of the 

last century they were imported into 

this country, but until about thirty 

years ago they were not planted exten- 
sively. 

Of all the species, numbering about 
150, the common Blue Gum (£ucalyp- 
tus globulus) has received the greatest 
attention ; in fact, it is practically the 
only Eucalypt planted on a commercial 
scale in the United States. 

This tree is found from a point more 
than 200 miles north of San Francisco 
southward along the coast into Mexico. 

It does not seem to thrive inland, 
except in favored localities, where the 
temperature does not fall below + 18 
degrees and where irrigation is avail- 
able or the ground water is near the 
surface. The region where it thrives 


best seems to be just south of Los An- 
geles, around Florence, Compton, Santa 
Fé Springs, Long Beach, and the vi- 
cinity, though we also find fine groves 
at Berkeley, Newark, El Cajon, and 
Santa Barbara. The Eucalypts will 
necessarily remain confined to this re- 
gion in California, and perhaps to cer- 
tain limited areas along the Gulf coast. 
It is useless to try to introduce them in 
any other parts of the United States. 

The soil best adapted for the growth 
of Eucalyptus seems to be a deep sandy 
loam with the ground water close to the 
surface, such as is found in the Los 
Angeles Valley. The soil here is 
strongly alkaline, but this fact does not 
seem to affect the growth of the trees 
in a deleterious way. 

Along the coast the heavy fogs enable 
the tree to grow without irrigation. 
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BARK LEAVES AND BLOSSOMS OF THE BLUE GUM (EUCALYPTUS GLOBULUS). 
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Mr. T. P. Lukens, of Pasadena, during 
a fog in that city placed a pan under a 
Eucalypt, and during one night obtained 
one-fourth of an inch of water which 
the tree had condensed. At Garden 
Grove, inearly September, a road which 
passes beneath a grove of Eucalypts 
was as wet in the morning as if there 
had been a considerable shower during 
the night. 

The Blue Gum grown in a forest pro- 
duces a long, fairly straight bole, with 
practically no limbs large enough for 
fuel. Thetree prunes itself. The dead 
limb is severed underneath the bark, 
and drops off, leaving a slight hole, and 
no protruding portion, which gives the 
tree a very clean appearance. 

There are two seasons for blooming, 
one being in the early summer and the 
other in early winter. Different trees, 
however, differ widely, so that flowers 
may be obtained almost any time. The 
fruit ripens about the same time as the 
tree blooms. This point is a fair test of 
ripeness when looking for seeds. 

The Blue Gum is easily raised from 
seed. The seed should be sown three 
to four months before it is desired to set 
out the young plants. One of the easiest 
and best ways is to plant the seeds in 
patches about two inches apart (plant- 
ing several seeds in each patch) in boxes 
of sandy loam and then cover with one- 
quarter inch of beach sand. ‘The boxes 
should be three to four inches deep. A 
convenient size is fifteen by thirty inches; 
such a box would contain one hundred 
patches. After the young plants have 
reached a height of one inch they should 
be thinned out, leaving one strong plant 
in each patch. The plants thinned out 
might be transplanted to other boxes or 
seed beds, placing them again two inches 
apart. The seed boxes should be kept 
constantly moist. 

The seed will sprout in about two or 
three weeks, and should be six to ten 
inches high in three or four months, 
which is the best size for planting. The 
field which is to be planted should be 
well prepared. As soon as the rains 
begin it should be plowed deeply, say 
six to ten inches, and then left to give 
the weeds a chance to sprout ; it should 
then be plowed again lightly and broken 
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up with a harrow. If the grove is be- 
ing planted for fuel,8 x 8 feet is probably 
the best distance to separate the trees. 

The trees should be cultivated for two 
or three years, until the ground cover 
is well established. The ordinary rule 
is to cultivate five times the first year, 
three times the second year, and often 
enough afterwards to keep the weeds 
out. The matter of cultivation is ex- 
ceedingly important, and unless it can 
be thoroughly done it would be better 
not to try to raise Blue Gum. As an 
example of the results of neglect, there 
is at Santa Fé Springs a small grove 
which was planted and cared for the 
first year until the rainscame. Culti- 
vation was then neglected, and the 
weeds and gophers obtained free access. 
In December, 1902, there was scarcely 
a tree missing from the rows, while in 
December, 1903, one year later, over 
half the trees were dead and the grove 
beyond saving. 

The cost of planting and cultivating 
for two years should not exceed $25 
per acre on fairly good land. This es- 
timate includes the preparation of the 
ground, raising or buying the plants, 
the planting, and the subsequent culti- 
vation. The best time for setting out 
the young plants is in January, Febru- 
ary, March, and April. In exposed 
regions, March and Aprilare preferable, 
in order to escape the frosts and severe 
winds of January and February. If 
there are early rains, November is a 
good month. The best time to cut old 
trees, in order to secure a good repro- 
duction by sprouting from the stump, 
is between November 1 and March 1. 
This was noticed in an examination of 
most of the groves of southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Thinning will pay a trifle more than 
the expense of cutting out the surplus 
sprouts. All the sprouts should be al- 
lowed to grow the first year, and during 
the second year should be thinned to 
two or three sprouts ona stump. The 
stumps of trees after cutting sprout well 
up to ten years of age, after which their 
power of reproducing appears to wane. 
Usually four or five cuttings, at intervals 
of from five to ten years, may be made 
from the sprouts, after which the old 
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stump will be found rotted, the main tap 
root dead, and what-sprouts do start 
will be feebler than the earlier ones. 
At this time it will probably pay to kill 
the old stumps entirely and replant the 
ground. This can be done by burning 
around the stumps. 

The Blue Gum is one of the most 
rapid growing trees in the world. On 
average soil it will produce 500 cubic 
feet of mew wood per acre per year, 
which is about six times as much as is 
produced by the trees on an eastern 
woodlot in the same time. 

At Florence an acre five years old is 
said to have produced 50 cords.* An 
adjoining acre, 7 years old, produced 75 
cords, and still another adjoining acre 
produced 135 cords inten years. These 
figures show that the tree produces more 
wood by being left ten years than if cut 
twice, once every five years, as is the 
usual custom. 


* The California cord contains only about 96 
cord feet. It isa pile 3 feet high and 32 feet 
long, and from 8 to 14 inches, with an average 
of 12 inches, wide, thus making about three- 
fourths of a true cord. 
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At Santa Fé Springs a grove five 
years old produced an average of 34 
cords peracre. This is about the aver- 
age growth of the Blue Gum on good 
soil. 

The wood is worth $6.50 per cord, cut 
and piled; it costs $3 per cord for cut- 
ting, making its value on the stump 
$3.50 percord. Thisshows a net profit 
of $23.80 per acre for each of the five 
yearsof growth. As the land is valued 
at $200 per acre we have as interest on 
the investment a gain of 11 per cent. 
Other groves give 25 cords per acre in 
five years, or about 8% per cent on the 
investment. 

A favorite use of the Blue Gum is for 
windbreaks. Owing to its great height 
and rapid growth, it easily stands at the 
head of the list for this purpose. Pol- 
larding the tree at six feet the first or 
second year after planting causes it to 
form a thick growth near the ground, 
while the main stem shoots up at the 
rate of ten feet a year for ten years, and 
then grows moreslowly. The mainstem 
is very flexible and bends with the wind, 
thus forming a sort of cushion which 





A VIEW IN EAST LAKE PARK, LOS ANGELES, CAL., SHOWING EUCALYPTS AS SHADE TREES. 
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THESE BLUE GUMS ATTAINED AN AVERAGE OF 26 INCHES IN DIAMETER IN 27 YEARS. 


tends to deflect the air current upward 
and over the grove. 

The percentage of culls from orange 
orchards in some of the most windy sec- 
tions of California runs from three per 
cent in well protected groves to fifteen 
per cent in groves with no Eucalypt 
windbreaks, three to six per cent being 
the average for protected groves, and 
twelve to fifteen per cent for unpro- 
tected groves. A good windbreak will 
protect the orchard for about forty rods. 
In the regions near the foothills the 
windbreaks should be nearer together. 
The trees should be planted quite closely 
in the rows, four feet being about the 
right interval. 

A very good windbreak is made by 
planting Blue Gum and Monterey 
Cypress (Cupressus macrocarpa) alter- 
nately. The Cypress makes a dense 
undergrowth, while the Gum gives the 
desired height. The disadvantage in 
this expedient is that the Cypress is 
short lived. 

One of the greatest faults found with 
the windbreaks is in the effect of the 
vigorous roots of the Blue Gum sapping 


the ground, rendering the first row or 
two of fruit trees unproductive. This, 
however, is overcome to a great extent 
by digging a trench three and a half 
feet deep every other year parallel to 
the windbreak, and cutting off the roots 
of the windbreak trees. The trench 
must be refilled or the Eucalyptus roots 
will pass under it and _ necessitate 
deeper digging next time. 

Two manufacturers are using Blue 
Gum at present, one as center pieces for 
tables and the other in the construction 
of wagons. The latter makes every 
part of the wagon, except the hubs, from 
it, and is very enthusiastic over it as a 
construction material. He says that 
the Blue Gum is much superior to the 
Hickory or Ash which is received 
from theeast. The best second growth 
Ash or Hickory may be actually better, 
but this grade of timber cannot be had 
out there, so the Blue Gum is the best 
wood obtainable in the state. 

It is not as elastic as Hickory, but is 
stiffer. It lasts as long as any other 
hardwood, and does not check or warp 
any more than the others. But Blue 
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Gum requires more time in seasoning 
than Ash does; from two to three years 
being required to season it thoroughly. 

As soon as the tree is cut, it is sawed 
up into planks for three reasons: it is 
more easily worked, it seasons more 
quickly, and it checks less. After it 
becomes dry it is very difficult to work, 
being almost impossible to shape with 

. hand tools. 

The grain is very twisted, and a draw 
shave can not be used, for the grain runs 
in all directions. After the planks are 
sawed, they are underpiled with an air 
space between them. Small pieces are 
used for insulator pins on telegraph 
poles. They are boiled in order to 
hasten their seasoning. They are also 
boiled in linseed oil, to preserve them. 
These pins are of various sizes, from six 
inches long to two feet, costing from 
three to five cents each. For wagon 
tongues the logs are sawed into twelve- 
foot lengths, and for racks into sixteen- 
foot lengths. In all possible cases the 
sawing is done to these lengths. Shorter 
pieces are used for spokes and other 
small parts. Besides these are made 
plow-beams, harrows, neck-yokes, and 
posts for electric cars. 

In some mines near Escondido, Blue 
Gum is used for timbering. It has 
been in use for this purpose during the 
past three years and has given very satis- 
factory service, insomuch that the own- 
ers of the mines are determined to con- 
tinue its use. However, its chief use 
is for fuel, and it is to-day the principal 
fuel of southern California. When first 
cut, it splits and saws fairly well, but if 
allowed to lie in the sun for a few days, 
it rapidly loses its sap, and becomes so 
hard and tough that it is almost impos- 
sible to work it up into stove wood. 
It rots very rapidly when used for posts 
and can not be recommended for this 
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purpose, but, strangely enough,it seems 
to possess excellent lasting qualities 
when used in submerged positions, such 
as piling, especially in salt or brackish 
waters. 

In California there are at present 
almost 2,800 acres in BlueGum. During 
the present winter many more acres 
will be planted. Besides the Blue Gum 
other useful species are the Sugar Gum, 
which will stand the most drought of 
any of the commercial species, and 
which produces better fuel than the 
Blue Gum, works easily, being straight 
grained, and makes a good post. It 
produces many flowers, which yield a 
good grade of honey. 

The Red Gum (£ucalyptus rostrata) 
lasts a long time in the ground, making 
a good post, but for fuel or piles it is not 
of much use, being rather soft. 

Eucalyptus sideroxylon,or Iron Bark, is 
a slow-growing tree, but makes an ex- 
ceedingly hard, heavy wood. It is an 
excellent post tree. 

Eucalyptus punctata is not yet planted 
on a large scale, but, judging from the 
few specimens now growing in Califor- 
nia, it promises well, and should prove 
a good timber tree. 

Eucalyptus diversicolor is another rare 
tree. The few specimens planted in 
parks grow very rapidly. It also will 
make good timber. 

Eucalyptus resinifera and the other Ma- 
hogany Gums, while very sensitive to 
frost,could be planted in many localities, 
and, on account of their fast growth and 
beautiful grain, should make very suit- 
able cabinet wood. 

For ornamental purposes Lucalyptus 
rostrata, viminelis, cornuta, fecifolia, citri- 
odora, and calophylla are probably the 
best. Fora honey tree Eucalyptus poly- 


anthima,corynocalyx, robusta,and cornuta 
may be recommended. 























THE BUILDING OF EGYPT. 


HOW A GREAT IRRIGATION ENTERPRISE IS DE- 
VELOPING THE RESOURCES OF THAT COUNTRY. 


BY 


WILLIAM E. CURTIS, 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF THE CHICAGO ‘‘ RECORD-HERALD.”’ 


T is a disputed question what the 
average Egyptian thinks of the 
amazing improvements that have been 
made in the material condition of his 
country during the last few years and 
how they have affected his character. 
Many people believe that he scarcely re- 
alizes them ; that they have not touched 
his soul or even his consciousness at all, 
and that he still retains his medizeval 
conservatism in spite of the public order 
and security, the relief from taxation, 
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the even hand of justice, the means of 
education, and the higher wages that 
have been brought to him by the Eng- 
lish administrator. It is true that the 
oriental soul is very different from that 
which inhabits the body of the white 
man. His ideas are not our ideas, and 
his religion, his social habits, his im- 
penetrable reserve, his serene contem- 
plation of fate, and other peculiar char- 
acteristics, whether good or ill, have not 
changed since the middle ages; and 
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although he has adopted modern cos- 
tumes to a considerable extent and has 
allowed the women of his family to come 
into contact with foreigners, he moves 
very slowly. Even Cairo, with all its 
modern improvements, retains its me- 
dizeval customs and appearance, and is 
still the city of the Arabian Nights. No 
matter how much of the surface may be 
covered with new buildings, old Cairo 
remains, and will remain, and the evi- 
dence of modern life we see is only a 
veneer. Nevertheless, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to believe that the farmer does not 
appreciate what has been done for him. 
: The signs are certain, as I will explain. 
He can not be insensible to the improve- 
ment of his condition. 

It is also a question of even greater im- 
portance, particularly to us, how much 
the cotton crop of Egypt will be in- 
creased by the construction of the new 
dam at Asstian and the extension of the 
irrigation system. ‘The cotton-growers 
of the United States, however, need not 
be alarmed. It will bea long time before 
the cotton fields of Egypt are extended 
to a degree that will be felt by the 
planters of the United States, and the 
increase will be much less than is popu- 
larly expected. 

Under the present system the valley 
of the Nile is producing all that it is 
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capable of, and the only way to increase 
the products and the wealth of the coun- 
try is to bring more land under irriga- 
tion. The present area has not been 
increased to any considerable extent 
for many centuries, although projects 
have been frequently proposed. When 
Joseph, the son of Jacob, was prime 
minister for Pharaoh he conceived the 
idea of turning the surplus water of the 
upper Nile into what is known as the 
province of Fayum, about fifty miles 
south of Cairo. A vast depression in 
the desert, known as Lake Merris, by 
his skillful engineering, became a por- 
ductive oasis, which has added hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to the wealth 
of the nation. Mr. Cope Whitehouse, 
son of the late Bishop Whitehouse, of 
Illinois, who has spent much time in 
Egypt, and is familiar with the desert, 
as well as the irrigation system, sub- 
mitted to the government a few years 
ago a plan to extend the irrigation sys- 
tem built by Joseph and utilize it for the 
benefit of the country. The khedive 
wrote him a letter of thanks and con- 
ferred upon him thedecoration of a grand 
commander of the Order of the Medjid- 
jeah, but his English advisers poked the 
plan into a pigeon-hole and no one has 
ever been able to persuade them to pull 
it out again. 
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Their indifference, however, was due 
to other plans which they considered 
more practicable, and it was determined 
to construct an enormous dam at the 
first cataract near Asstian, which stores 
all the water that is not needed at the 
annual inundation and allows it to be re- 
leased when it is needed later in the sea- 
son. This dam is now completed. 

It was begun in February, 1898, a 
contract having been entered into with 
Messrs. Aird & Co., a Scotch firm, who 
agreed to build it for $10,009,000, pay- 
able in thirty semi-annual installments 
of $400,000 each, including interest; but 
they do not get a dollar until it is com- 
pleted. The foundations of the dam 
rest upon solid granite ledges; it is 6,786 
feet, or about a mile and a quarter, long, 
120 feet high from the rock bottom, 82 
feet thick at the base, and 26 feet wide 
at the top, where there is a roadway 
guarded by walls which take the place 
of the bridge which has long been 


needed. The dam contains 1,250,000 
tons of masonry and about 15,000 tons 
ofsteel. The masonry is of rough gran- 
ite blocks laid in cement, and the mate- 
rials have been taken from quarries 
which for 7,000 years supplied stone for 
the obelisks, pyramids, temples, tombs, 
and palaces of Egypt. There are 180 
sluices through which the water can be 
released when it is needed, and they are 
fitted with steel gates that can be han- 
dled by electric machinery. Every con- 
venience and apparatus known to science 
has been applied where it is needed, and 
if this dam had been built a thousand 
years ago it would have been ranked 
among the wonders of the world. 

It is one of the greatest engineering 
triumphs in history. Its construction 
has been immensely more difficult than 
the Suez Canal, and it differs from that 
famous public improvement in the im- 
portant particular that no money was 
stolen or wasted. 
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The dam was designed by Sir William 
Wilcocks, an English engineer, in con- 
sultation with Sir Samuel Baker and Sir 
Benjamin Baker; the foundation stone 
was laid February 12, 1899, by the Duke 
of Connaught,and the formal completion 
was announced December 10, 1902, by 
the same gentleman, the brother of the 
king, when the khedive turned a key 
which put in motion the electric dyna- 
mos which are to furnish the power to 
operate the sluice gates. 

The construction of this dam creates 
a reservoir 140 miles square, which is 
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capable of storing several billion tons of 
water. The difference in the level of the 
river above and below the dam is 67 
feet, and navigation is assisted by a 
series of four locks, each 400 feet long 
and 35 feet wide. They will save great 
delays and cost in the transportation of 
merchandise, which is one of the most 
important benefits to be derived from the 
enterprise. Formerly navigation up the 
rapids was very expensive and tedious, 
for all the boats had to be towed by 
Nubians at a considerable cost. 

During the construction of the dam 
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an average of 11,000 men were employed 
for more than three years, of whom goo 
were Italian stone masons, and they laid 
an average of 3,000 tons of masonry each 
working day. 

It is intended to utilize the water of 
the cataracts, now running entirely to 
waste, in a great electric plant like that 
at Niagara Falls, to supply heat, light, 
and power to the towns on the upper 
Nile, which will doubtless attract manu- 
factories, for plenty of labor is to be 
had ; but, of course, the greatest utility 
of the dam is to extend the irrigation 
system and bring under cultivation the 
desert, which comes down to the river 
on both sides. 

Now that the dam has been completed, 
however, it will be necessary to construct 
a system of canals and pumping appa- 
ratus to convey the water where it is 
needed. Messrs. Aird & Co. have a 
contract for this work at a cost of 
$10,000,000 on similar terms—that is, 
they are to be paid in installments as 
rapidly as the contract is carried out, 
and it is estimated that at least ten 
years will be necessary for that purpose. 

Various enthusiastic estimates are 
made as to the area of desert that can 
he reclaimed and the revenues that will 
be derived by the government and the 
wealth that will be added to the nation, 
but it will be many years before expec- 
tations can be realized, and, so far as 
the cotton problem is concerned, the 
demand for the Egyptian staple will in- 
crease more rapidly than the supply. 
Egypt produces from 1,000,000 to 
1,200,000 bales. As soon as the water 
from the dam can be utilized the crop 
will jump up perhaps 50,000 or per- 
haps 100,000 bales, and gradually in- 
crease until the total reaches 1,500,000 
bales of 500 pounds each. There it 
must stop for years until the irrigation 
system is still further extended. 

A considerable portion of the land to 
be improved belongs to private parties, 
who, of course, will have to pay their 
share of the cost of the improvements 
indirectly, if not directly. The gov- 
ernment has already sold a tract of 
160,000 acres to a syndicate, which will 
build an irrigation system to bring it 
under cultivation and sell it for an ad- 
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vance. Most of the government land is 
sold at auction. A bureau under the 
minister of finance has charge of such 
affairs, and when a man wants to buy a 
tract of land he enters an application 
there for it. This fact is advertised in 
the official newspapers, and bids for the 
same piece of property are invited from 
other people. The applicant may be 
the only bidder. In most cases he is, 
but the fact that there can be competi- 
tion is a protection against speculators, 
and nobody can obtain a large tract 
without exciting attention and compe- 
tition. 

During the last year 6,594 acres were 
sold in 161 transactions. The largest 
lot was 1,200 acres. The remainder 
averaged less than 30 acres. The un- 
sold available government land now 
amounts to 158,464 acres, and is valued 
at $16,655,000, which indicates the ex- 
traordinary effect of the introduction of 
irrigation. The proceeds of the 6,594 
acres sold during the year 1902 amounted 
to $1,116,000, which is an average of 
$175 an acre. ‘ 

Poor men who want to buy land can 
borrow money for that purpose from the 
National Bank of Egypt at a low rate of 
interest upon a government guarantee. 
This benevolent feature of a paternal 
government has done a great deal of 
good, although it was adopted only three 
yearsago, in October, 1900. More than 
34,000 fellaheens, as the peasant farmers 
are called, have taken advantage of it 
and have borrowed more than $2,000,000 
at 3 percentinterest. The bank makes 
the advances, but the government, 
through the agency of its tax gatherers, 
collects the interest and principal when 
due at the same time as a part of the 
land tax. Thus the bank, being re- 
lieved of the necessity of maintaining 
an expensive staff of subordinates, is 
able to advance small sums at a rela- 
tively low rate of interest. The insig- 
nificant amount loaned to each enables 
it to distribute a comparatively small 
sum among a great many people. More 
than one-half of the loans thus far made 
have been for less than $150, and most 
of them were payable in five years. 

The Bank of Egypt having declined 
to invest more than the $2,000,000 al- 
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ready loaned, the government advanced 
it $1,000,000 additional for the same 
purpose. 

‘There can be no doubt,’’ Lord Cro- 
mer says, and he has taken a great in- 
terest in this scheme, ‘‘ that the Egyp- 
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tian peasants are beginning to realize the 
advantage of owning their own farms, 
and are learning to take advantage of the 
benevolence of the government.’’ 

The agricultural department is man- 
aged with energy and great success. It 
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is introducing new methods and machin- 
ery and seeds of new plants among the 
farmers, and is showing them how to 
get the best results from their labor; but 
with all these improvements and advan- 
tages the poorest farmer in the United 
States is as comfortable and as well off 
as the richest of the fellaheens. Thesod 
huts in which the prairie pioneers lived 
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during their first year on the western 
homestead are palaces compared with 
the filthy hovels occupied by the farmers 
of Egypt. There is noclass in Europe 
so destituge of comforts and all that goes 
to make homes and happiness. The 
poorest Italians are better housed and 
fed and clothed than these dark-skinned 
agriculturalists of the Nile. 


PLANTED PINE IN NEBRASKA. 


A REPORT SHOWING THE SUCCESS OF A PLANTATION 
STARTED THIRTEEN YEARS AGO IN THE SAND HILLS. 


BY 
CHARLES A. SCOTT, 


[The data obtained from this examination are of peculiar interest in their bearing upon the 
afforestation of the Nebraska Sand Hill region, at which a considerable beginning has been 
made, under the direction of Mr. Scott, within the past two years. The unprepossessing Jack 
Pine, so long despised by the lumbermen of the Lake States, evidently has a right to considera- 








tion as the most useful tree in the reclamation of these barren wastes.—EDITOR. ] 


PLANTATION of Pines, com- 

monly called the Holt County 
Plantation, covers .52 of an acre on the 
ranch of Bruner Brothers, four miles 
west of Swan Post-office, Holt county, 
Nebraska. 

It is rectangular in form, measuring 
70 by 192 feet, and is located in sand 
hills bordering a dry valley and so dis- 
posed as to include within the area all 
of the exposures and conditions com- 
mon and characteristic in the sand-hill 
country. : 

The trees in this plantationwere set out 
in the spring of 1891 as three-year-old 
seedlings, averaging about 8 inches in 
height. These seedlings were furnished 
by the (then) Division of Forestry, and 
planted by the owners of the land ac- 
cording to the provisions of a planting 
plan prepared by the Division. Fur- 
rows were turned 2 feet apart and the 
trees were planted 2 feet apart in the 
furrows. Every alternate furrow was 
planted with Jack Pine (Pinus divari- 
cata), and in the intervening furrows 
were planted Scotch, Austrian, Norway, 
and Western Yellow Pine. The Jack 


Pines were forest seedlings. Just 50 
per cent. of these seedlings died before 
October 15 of their first year. 

Since planting, the trees have received 
no cultivation whatever, but they have 
been carefully protected from fire and 
stock, and the response of the little con- 
ifers to this care is demonstrated in the 
fact that fully 90 per cent of the balance 
of these seedlings grew. 

The absoluie altitude of this location 
is 2,200 feet. The greatest extent of 
the plantation is from northwest to 
southeast. The west corner is the 
highest point, and from thence the slope 
is to the northeast, east, and southeast. 
In proceeding from the northwest end 
to the southeast end, the lowest point is 
encountered at one-quarter the distance 
across. The bottom of this hollow is 
fully 20 feet lower than the west corner, 
and in it no trees appear on an area of 
about 300 square feet, probably on ac- 
count of the seedlings being drowned 
by the water which collects in this 
pocket during heavy rains. 

The largest trees are found between 
the west corner and the open area in the 
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hollow, on a distinctly eastern exposure 
and the steepest slope within the planta- 
tion. The poorest trees are found near 
the southeast end of the plantation, on 
anorthwest exposure. The former trees 
are at least six feet taller on the average 
than the latter. 

The Jack Pines have proven their 
adaptation to conditions in the sand 


INTERIOR VIEW IN BRUNER BROTHERS’ THIRTEEN- 
YEAR-OLD PINE PLANTATION, SHOWING 


SIZE ATTAINED. 


hills by making a remarkably thrifty 
growth, seldom excelled in their native 
range. The other pines in this planta- 
tion have been so outstripped and sup- 
pressed by the Jack Pine that it is diffi- 
cult tosay what development they might 
have attained if they had been grown in 
a pure stand. The Scotch and Western 
Yellow Pines, although much slower 
than the Jack Pine in beginning a satis- 
factory growth, show some indications 
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of making asuccessful growth if planted 
alone. 


FOREST CONDITIONS. 


The soil is the characteristic whitish 
yellow sand of the sand-hill country. 
The particles are rather smaller than 
those composing the hills further west, 
as the plantation is on the eastern bor- 
der of the sand hills. This 
results from the tendency 
of the lighter particles to 
ext end the hills to the 
southeast, when driven by 
the prevailing northwest 
winds. 

An examination of the 
plantation reveals the begin- 
ning of genuine forest con- 
ditions. No humus appears 
as yet, but the dense shade 
has almost killed out the grass, 
and there is a light ground 
cover of pine needles. The 
plantation is really a small 
forest of poles ; the boles of 
the trees are as well formed 
and as straight as one would 
wish to see. The trees have 
begun to prune themselves, 
and reproduction is occurring 
to a limited extent. 

There is reason to believe 
that reproduction has been 
occurring for a number of 
years, but that each winter 
the drifting snow and sand 
have buried the seedlings of 
the preceding summer. At 
least, that has been the fate 
of many of the seedlings of 
the past season. 

Last July all the seedlings 
which could be found were 
staked. December 1, al- 
though there had been but one snow, 
and only a few days of drifting sand, 
a considerable number of the marked 
seedlings were found to be completely 
buried in the sand, which is car- 
ried by the northwest wind fully two 
rods among the trees. It is also true 
that most of the seedling trees were 
found in this loose sand, probably be- 
cause the seed that falls on the loose 
sand is quickly covered up, and there 
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are few plants or grasses to choke the 
growth of the seedling. 

After a careful examination of the 
plantation the following operations were 
decided upon : 

1. Tocaliper all of the trees and tabu- 
late them in 3 classes, as dominant, in- 
termediate, and suppressed. 

2. To select average trees from the 
dominant and intermediate classes, 
which should serve as a standard in 
computing the volume of wood in the 
plantation. 

3. To cut out and remove from the 
plantation all suppressed trees and as 
many of the intermediate as should be 
found necessary in order to allow the 
remaining trees enough room to make 
a proper development. 

The measurements resulted as fol- 
lows: 

Dominant trees = 626, averaging 19.4 
feet in height and 3 inches diameter at 
breast height. 

Intermediate trees = 930, averaging 
15.9 feet in height and 2.1 inches diam- 
eter at breast height. 

Suppressed trees = 820, which aver- 
aged less than 1 inch in diameter and 
probably less than 6 feet in height. 

Volume of average dominant tree = 
.56 cubic feet, giving a total volume of 
351.1 cubic feet for this class from an 
annual accretion of 29.2 cubic feet. 

Volume of average intermediate tree 
= .25 cubic feet, giving a total volume 
of 235.1 cubic feet for this class on an 
annual accretion of 21.37 cubic feet. 

Total volume of wood in the planta- 
tion = 586.2 cubic feet. 

Total annual accretion = 50.6 cubic 
feet. 

A great many of the suppressed Scotch 
Pines and a few of the suppressed 
Western Yellow Pines are apparently 
quite thrifty, and during the last two 
or three years have made very satis- 
factory growth. 
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Such trees, it was believed, could be 
profitably transplanted, and with this 
idea in mind they were left undisturbed. 
The owners agreed to transplant as 
many as possible of them during the 
coming winter, setting them in blanks 
in deciduous plantations. 

Four hundred trees were marked for 
transplanting, and 568 were marked 
for cutting and later cut out. Of the 
latter number 80 per cent were Jack 
Pine, of which 148 were trees of the 
intermediate class. 

All of the poles cut out were em- 
ployed in constructing a thatched shed 
roof. ‘The value of the thinnings for 
this purpose was estimated at $5, which 
fully covered the cost of labor in thin- 
ning. 

The remaining trees, 1,408 in number, 
were pruned to a height of 4 or 5 feet. 
The greater portion of the branches re- 
moved were dead, and very few of the 
living branches were an inch in diameter. 
Although the number of trees re- 
maining is still very large for the area, 
the plantation is in excellent condition 
for a few years of vigorous growth. 

The trees are evenly distributed, and 
the fact that the stand is close will tend 
to increase the present excellent rate of 
growth in height, though not, it is be- 
lieved, to the detriment of increase in 
diameter. 

Three years hence one-third of the 
remaining trees should be cut out. 
They will then be large enough to be 
of considerable value as poles. The 
survivors will then develop good crowns 
and increase rapidly in diameter. 

A remarkable feature of this planta- 
tion is that an unsound or dead tree 
was not found in the entire number. 
The twig moth has attacked the West- 
ern Yellow Pine and the Scotch Pine 
to a considerable extent, destroying the 
terminal buds. In a few instances the 
Jack Pine has been similarly attacked. 























TALES OF A 


TENDERFOOT. 


TOLD BY 


ANGUS HEREFORD. 


‘‘Then play the fife slowly, 
And beat the drum sadly, 
And play the Dead March 
As ye bear me along. 
Take me to the churchyard 
And lay the sod o’er me, 
For I’m the brave cowboy ;' 
I know I’ve done wrong.’’—Cowdoy Song, 


c¢ OOK out there, son! You’ll 

trip over that there switch. 
Takin’ a little stroll after supper, hey? 
Well, this North Dakota twilight is 
hard to beat for pretiy, if she is a little 
cool, and the moon is just a-comin’. 
Did you and the boss have any luck 
with the prairie chickens? Well, that 
was discouragin’, for sure; but you try 
that quarter of wheat stubble up on Sec- 
tion Three about four o’clock tomorrow 
afternoon, and you’ll get all the shootin’ 
you want. 

‘‘Jump up here and smoke one of 
them funny smellin’ cigarettes, and I’ll 
tell you a little story. Turkish, you 
say? No, thanks. I’ll stick to Bull 
Durham a while yet. 

‘‘Sure, it’s right comfortable up here 
on the top rail. You better lean back 
against that post and smoke and hang 
your laigs off, and I can keep one eye 
on the corral and look away down the 
track besides. There’s fifty head of 
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steers in here that I had the boys cut 
out of the herd this afternoon, and 
Fifty-Six is due to take ’em East in 
about an hour. Them three cars on 
the side track are the ones. ‘They’re 
all bedded down and the racks full of 
hay. We water ’em jest the last 
thing, and we don’t have to begin to 
load till we see the headlight comin’ 
out of Dawson. That gives us plenty 
of time. I’m goin’ to take Fred Graves 
down with me. 

‘*Chicago? Hell! no. Not unless the 
bottom falls out of the St. Paul market. 
These cows are only what we call feeders. 
Some commission-house will buy ’em 
and then sell ’em again to the grangers 
down in the corn belt. They may kick 
around six months yet before they see 
Armourtr’s. 

‘<The story? Oh, it ain’t much of a 
tale, but the sight of you city boys always 
reminds me of a tenderfoot we had up 
here. once—two years ago. He wasa 
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sure ’nuff product of the effete East ; 
one of them college cusses, with gig- 
lamps on his eyes and his hair parted in 
the middle. He never was on a horse 
or saw a pair of chaps till he come up 
here. Consequently his system was 
plumb loaded down with microbes and 
his main drink was cod-liver oil and 
creosote. 

‘‘ For an hour after he would imbibe 
that there medicine you'd swear there 
was achimney burnt out if you come 
anywheres near him. He was a pale, 
slim-built little cuss, and weak as a cat 
at first, but nothin’ would suit him but 
he must go to work with us boys. That 
was part of the cure, so the down-east 
doctor said. 

‘* Well, we found him a horse and a 
saddle, and he got so he could stick on, 
part of the time, after a week or so of 
painful experimentin’ in the back cor- 
ral. Then nothin’ would do but he must 
ride out one day to where the boys was 
holdin’ the herd and show off. When 
he got about thirty feet from the cattle 
a jack-rabbit jumps up and the whole 
blame bunch lit out for the Missouri, 
jest touchin’ the high places. They 
didn’t get much of a start before the 
boys was alongside trying to turn ’em 
and get ’em to millin’, but poundin’ 
along behind in the dust comes that 
‘lunger,’ boundin’ around in the saddle 
and shriekin’, and pullin’ all the leather 
in reach. Of course, the boys couldn’t 
hold the herd as long as he was there. 
I reckon he wasn’t really yearnin’ for 
haste so much, but the cayuse insisted, 
being well into the spirit of the game, 
though he was yankin’ on the bit all 
the time. 

‘‘This here perverseness on his part 
got the bronk sort of peevish after a 
while, and pretty quick she bucked him 
off, haid first, into a badgér hole. 

‘‘When the boys come back in the 
course of twenty minutes there he was, 
settin’jon the ground, a-clawin’ the sand 
out of hisears. Fred made some crack 
at him about being a pity to lose it, but 
I reckon the feller didn’t hear him, for 
he never batted an eye. His troubles 
was too distractin’ just then. Always 
after that he acted grieved over that 
stampede, because the boys ’lowed the 
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herd must have smelt them creosote cock- 
tails an’ took it for a prairie fire comin’. 

‘* Then about five or six months later, 
along in the fall, I give him a touch of 
high life one Sunday afternoon that 
he'll never forget—nor me neither. 

‘“We’d been duckshootin’ on the 
passes below Dawson, and were clippin’ 
along for the ranch in a light buggy, 
behind a light pair of bays that we used 
for runnin’ coyotes inthe winter. They 
sure enjoyed a chase as much as me, and 
that means a whole lot. 

‘‘About three miles from home a coy- 
ote showed up, and the horses saw him 
as quick as Idid. The prairie was nice 
and level, and there wasn’t any fences 
around to bother, so I pulled the team 
around a little and began to circle the 
wolf, who was settin’ up on his haunches 
watchin’ our movements with a heap of 
interest. We were gettin’ closer and 
closer, and when we were about 200 
yards away, the wolf dropped on all- 
fours and started. I whistled to the 
team, and we were all off in a bunch 
with the wind buzzin’ in our ears and 
the runnin’ gear jumpin up and down 
over the hummocks. The box rides 
more steady, that-a-way,than you would 
think for; the springs takes most of 
the jar. The team was stretchin’ out 
like a pair of scared jack-rabbits, but 
steady and wise as old plugs. 

‘* The tenderfoot’s hat blew off the first 
jump, and I see him, out of the tail of 
my eye, clingin’ fast for dear life, and 
lookin’ out mighty mournful for a soft 
place to light on. But precty quick, 
gettin’ more used to the situation, he 
grabbed his scatter-gun, dumped out 
the sixes, and shoved in some BB’s that 
he carried in his upper pocket. 

“« We were. travellin’ three feet to the 
coyote’s two, and in the course of a mile 
we'd pulled up on him so that he were 
only about thirty yards away, right 
down in front of theteam. The Eastern 
guy couldn’t shoot for: fear of hittin’ 
the horses, and I didn’t dare swing 
aside, goin’ at that rate, for fear of 
throwin’ ’em. So we held straight 
ahead, and, try as he would, old Mr. 
Wolf couldn’t gain an inch. If I'd 
only took the hounds with us, they 
would have caught him too easy. 
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‘‘All to once, here goes the wolf 
straight down a long hill, and we tight 
behind him. It wasn’t no use for me to 
try to pull the team in, soI just steadied 
them as good as I could, and Lordy, 
Lordy, how we did fly ! 

‘*Down in the bottom of the valley 
you could see by the looks it was marshy 
ground, all sort of coarse grass, dead, 
and trampled down in spots, and I sup- 
pose I could by good drivin’ have pulled 
a little to the left and gone round the 
end of the slough, where the side hill 
would have kept us from upsettin’, like 
a banked corner on a race track. 

‘‘ But the wolf went straight across, 
in course, and I sort of hated to dis- 
courage the horses, they was doin’ so 
good ; sol put’emstraight at it—thirty 
mile an hour, and hopin’ for the best. 

‘That was where I made a misplay, 
you bet. My confidence in that there 
star-spangled slough was entirely mis- 
placed. 

‘There came one big slam-bang, 
-somethin’ like gettin’ kicked to death 
zand shot both to once, and there was 
ame and the tender-foot strung out half 
‘way across the slough and peacefully 
Teposin’ on the horses’ backs, him with 
the gun still in his hands, loaded and 
cocked. 

‘Tom and Jerry was mired down up 
to their bellies, and a-lyin’ there pantin’ 
and a-waitin’ for us to help ’em. 

‘*In leavin’ the buggy we had took 
the dashboard along with us, on our 
knees, and both bits and one neck-yoke 
strap was broke. But we got the horses 
up and managed to get home by usin’ 
some rawhide and a cartridge belt to 

atch with. 

‘*The coyote? Oh, he just run up 
the further hill and sat down and laffed 
at us, in easy rifle shot; but we got 
even with him and all his family the 
next winter—the sweet-scented, hind- 
legged, long-haired, golden-eyed sub- 
ject for blasphemy ! 

‘‘And now, if you don’t mind, I w// 
smoke one of them joss-sticks of yourn. 
I don’t seem to have no more papers 
here, someway. Thanks. Hear that 
whistle? Train must be this side of 
Steele. 

‘‘T was goin’ to say there was one 
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more thing that feller did that was 


plumb redic’lous. I happened to be 
standin’ over on the depot platform 
when it happened, and I laffed till I 
was weak. ’ 

‘“This was after he had been here a 
year. He had quit that there degen- 
erate creosote habit by that time, and 
took to our kind of clothes, and was 
growin’ right brown and tough. One 
evenin’ in May or June, just after sup- 
per, he had went over southeast a piece 
to shut off the windmill on Section 9. 
He was ridin’ a little blue mare that he 
had named after some girl down East 
what used to worry him a heap, and 
he had a .22 Winchester along in a 
saddle scabbard. 

‘‘As he got back down below the 
dépot where the road runs alongside 
the track a ways, No. 1 pulls in from 
the east, runnin’ slow on account of 
some work the section gang was doin’ 
on the track west of town. 

‘One after another the Pullmans 
come slidin’ past him, all loaded down 
with tourists and such like. On the 
hind end of the observation car there 
was a whole bunch of eastern girls 
a-viewin’ the glories of the country, 
and when they sees this feller with his 
chaps and broad hat amblin’ along on 
Flirt, they all makes passes at him with 
they hankachifs quite vivacious and 
frequent. 

‘‘He swings off his hat and bows 
very low, and then sticks in the spurs 
and begins to burn up the road, tryin’ 
to stay with the game. 

‘When he comes to the crossin’ be- 
low the dépot, ’stead of goin’ across to 
the hotel, he turns in between the rails 
and tries to cut down the lead some 
more. It seems like he aims to ketch 
up with the train and shake hands with 
some of them misguided young females 
before he reaches the crossin’ here by 
the stock chutes. The girls was laffin’ 
and squealin’ and wavin’ at him, and 
for twenty rod or so it went all right 
and lovely. 

‘“Then the pony must have took 
offense at the rough goin’, or the noise 
of the train, or mebbe at the big red- 
and-black N. P. sign on the hind rail, 
for all of a sudden I see her set her 
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front laigs and go to pitchin’ to beat 
perdition. 

‘“’The first time he lit on the horn, 
and the next time behind the saddle. 
The third time he was doing a somerset 
from the aidge of the bank into the 
borrow-pit, and Flirt was doin’ buck 
jumps on the way to the stable, with 
them heartless eastern wimmen all dou- 
bled up and a-hangin’ on to each other! 

‘«’The hero of all these doin’s acted con- 
sid’ble morose for a week, ’specially as 
Dr. Morris come in here next mornin’ 
and left a note for him that them girls 
had wrote and sent back to him while 
the train was takin’ water at Dawson. 
They described him to the station agent, 
and there warn’t no mistakin’ him. We 
took the letter away from him, and we 
all learnt what was init to josh him 
with. But he turned a.3o0carbine loose 
on Louis Stevens’ heels one afternoon 
and we conclooded that he was absorbin’ 
Dakota ways fast enough not to merit 


the name of tenderfoot no longer. 
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That 
letter was all in poetry like this: 


O gallant horseman of the plains, 
O nameless mister, 

We thank vou for your courteous pains, 
We'd just been reading Owen Wister. 


So when you popped upon our view 
So unexpected, 

We jumped with glee to think in you 
We'd the Virginian detected. 

We'd settle for the Wild-West show 
We had while goin’, 

But really can’t until we know 
How much is Owen. 

And also (we’re compelled to ask 
In mild hysteria), 

If that last lovely grapevine twist you did 
Was a Wister-ia? 


‘* Well, there’s Fifty-six’s headlight, 
just pullin’ out of Dawson! Would you 
mind to step over to the house and tell 
Clyde to bring that other pinch-bar 
and my slicker and another lantern? 
I’ll get the boys and we'll load right 
away.”’ 
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NATIONAL BOARD OF TRADE. 


COMMITTEE REPORT AND RESOLUTIONS ON FORESTRY AND 
IRRIGATION, PRESENTED AT THE THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
MEETING, HELD AT WASHINGTON, D. C., JANUARY 21, 1904. 





HE reclamation and settlement of 
the arid region through the con- 
struction of great reservoirs and irriga- 
tion works by the national government 
became an established national policy 
by the passage of the National Irriga- 
tion Law, enacted June 17, Iyo2. 
This law was the fruition of a broad 
national campaign of education which 


brought to the attention of the people 
of the entire United States the immense 
national advantages which would result 
from the storage, for beneficial use, of 
the flood waters which now run to waste 
in our western rivers. 

It is of interest and worthy of note 
at this time that the National Board of 
Trade was the first national organiza- 
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tion representing the commercial inter- 
ests of the whole country, to take up for 
serious consideration and to recommend 
as a national policy the construction of 
national reservoirs for the storage of 
water for irrigation and other purposes. 

At the 28th annual meeting of the 
National Board of Trade in December, 
1897, after a very interesting general 
discussion of the subject, the following 
resolution was adopted : 

‘‘ Whereas, the matter of using a sys- 
tem of artificial irrigation for secur- 
ing crops and making available arid 
and unproductive lands has assumed a 
national character, and is of vital inter- 
est to every section of our common 
country, opening, as it does, settlement 
and homes for millions of people an 
area equal to one-third of the United 
States; and as the storage of water 
necessary for this purpose involves the 
question of injury or benefit to navi- 
gable streams, it is 

‘*Resolved, by the National Board of 
Trade, That while it looks with favor 
upon a system which promises so much 
for the future increased productiveness 
of our country, we recommend Congress 
to enact measures which shall look to the 
preservation of the navigable streams 
of the country, and which shall also 
provide for the supervision and direc- 
tion of all irrigation enterprises in the 
hands of the United States authorities, 
where such work is undertaken upon 
waterways affecting interstate naviga- 
tion.”’ 

And a Committee on Irrigation was 
appointed, with the following mem- 
bers : 

George H. Anderson, chairman, Pitts- 
burg; Wm. B. Ebersole, Cincinnati; 
E. O. Stannard, St. Louis; B. A. Eck- 
hart, Chicago; J. H. Lafaye, New Or- 
leans. : 

At the 29th annual meeting of the 
National Board of Trade in December, 
1898, the report of the Committee on 
Irrigation and Storage of Flood Waters 
was presented and read to the board by 
Mr. George H. Anderson, of Pittsburg, 
the chairman of the committee, and 
was accompanied by a comprehensive 
engineer’s report on the subject, made 
by Mr. J. P. Frizell, of Boston. 
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The foregoing reports, with the dis- 
cussion thereon and the resolution 
adopted, appear in the proceedings of 
the 29th annual meeting of the National 
Board of Trade, pages 60 to 76, and are 
immediately followed by comprehen- 
sive resolutions for the preservation of 
the forests as sources of supply for for- 
est products, and for the favorable in- 
fluence of forest lands on climatic con- 
ditions affecting the sanitary welfare 
and the water supply of the country. 

We feel that it isa matter upon which 
the National Board of Trade may well 
be congratulated that it should at this 
early date have been instrumental in 
calling the attention of the country to 
these two great national questions which 
have since had such a development. 

As the campaign for reservoirs pro- 
gressed it became each year more man- 
ifest that the foundation upon which a 
national policy of water storage must 
be based was the adoption of and faith- 
ful adherence to a public land policy 
under which the remaining public lands 
should be reserved for actual settlers 
only. 

This point was strongly brought out 
in the report of the standing committee 
and the resolutions of this board, at its 
32d annual session in January, 1902. 

In that report, on page 160 of the 
proceedings of that meeting, it was said : 

‘« Two essentials, however, lie at the 
foundation : 

‘‘ First. The preservation of the 
forests, which are the sources of the 
water supplies in the arid region ; and 

‘*Second. The reservation of the 
land for actual settlers under the Home- 
stead Act. 

‘‘'Trade and commerce will increase 
as population increases, and our whole 
land policy should be framed to pre- 
serve the public lands for those who 
will build homes upon them. This is 
of the most vital importance.’’ 

Among the resolutions then adopted 
was the following : 

‘* Resolved, That all lands under said 
system should be reserved for actual 
settlers, under the Homestead Act, and 
that neither the public lands nor the 
control of their reclamation should in 
any way be surrendered to the states ; 
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and that the Desert Land Act should, 
as recommended by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, be repealed; and, also, 
that the commutation clause of the 
Homestead Act should be repealed.’’ 

This was in January, 1902. 

In the following June, the National 
Irrigation Act was passed, and that act 
did provide, in conformity with the prin- 
ciple set forth in the foregoing resolu- 
tions, that the lands to be reclaimed 
under it should be reserved for actual 
settlers under the Homestead Act, and 
that the control of their reclamation 
should be wholly retained by the 
national government. 

These provisions of that law were, 
however, only secured in the face of the 
most strenuous opposition from the in- 
fluences which are now opposing the 
further reforms in the land laws which 
are advocated by this organization. 

In its resolutions at the said meeting 
of this board in January, 1902, it urged 
upon: the Congress an increase of the 
hydrographic appropriation of the U. S. 
Geological Survey to $250,000, and the 
construction of three national irrigation 
systems—one in Arizona, one in Nevada, 
and one in Montana. 

These recommendations have so far 
been carried into effect that the hydro- 
graphic appropriation above referred to 
has been increased from $100,000 to 
$200,000. ‘The large sums made avail- 
able by the National Irrigation Act for 
preliminary surveys thereunder have 
made a further increase of said hydro- 
graphic appropriation, for the time 
being at least, unnecessary. 


IRRIGATION PROJECTS UNDER WAY. 


Under the National Irrigation Act the 
construction of the Tonto Basin Reser- 
voir in Arizona, the Truckee-Carson 
project in Nevada, and the Milk River 
project in Montana have been approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior, and the 
work of construction is actually under 
way in Arizona and Nevada. 

The Tonto Basin Reservoirin Arizona 
will be formed by the construction of a 
dam on Salt River, which will be one of 
the largest dams in the world. It will 
rise 250 feet above the channel of the 
stream, its thickness at the base will be 
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188 feet, gradually tapering to a width 
of 16 feet at the curb,and its width across 
the canyon will be 800 feet. The cost 
of the structure will be about $3,000,000, 
and the storage capacity of the reservoir 
will be about a million and a half acre- 
feet—a reservoir far larger than that 
formed by either the great Croton Dam 
or the Wachusett Dam. 

The contract has been let for the con- 
struction of a canal in Nevada amount- 
ing to about a million dollars, which will 
take the flood waters of the Truckee 
River across the divide for storage in a 
reservoir on the Carson River, to be used 
for the irrigation of lands lower down in 
the Carson Valley. 

The surveyors and engineers have 
been at work for several years making 
the surveys and preparing plans and 
estimates of cost of the Milk River pro- 
ject in Montana. A discussion of this 
enterprise by Cyrus C. Babb, engineer, 
Geological Survey, is published in the 
January number of FORESTRY AND IRRI- 
GATION. Thesuggestion is made in this 
article that the waters stored in St. Mary 
Lakes might be allowed to run into 
Canada and then back into the United 
States through the Milk River, for use 
in the Milk River Valley below. We 
believe that this would be a most unsafe 
and unwise plan, and urge the construc- 
tion of a system of works which will 
confine these waters at all times within 
the territory of the United States under 
one of the plans suggested in said article. 
We also urge that the work of construc- 
tion should be begun without delay on 
the Milk River system, as soon as the 
necessary plans and estimates of the cost 
have been completed and approved by 
the United States Reclamation Service. 

As soon as the work of construction 
on this project begins, all the recom- 
mendations of the aforesaid resolution 
of the National Board of Trade will have 
been carried into effect by the govern- 
ment. 


TO SAVE THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


The resolutions of this organization, 
adopted at its said meeting in January, 
1902, urging upon Congress that the 
Desert Land Act and the commutation 
clause of the Homestead Act should be 
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repealed, have not been acted upon by 
Congress. 

These resolutions were reiterated and 
emphasized by this board at its follow- 
ing annual meeting in 1903. 

The President of the United States, in 
his message to Congress in December, 
1902, made the following recommenda- 
tion : 

‘*So far as they are available for ag- 
riculture, and to whatever extent they 
may be reclaimed under the National 
Irrigation Law, the remaining public 
lands should be held rigidly for the 
homebuilder, the settler who lives on 
his land, and for no one else. In their 
actual use the Desert Land Law, the 
Timber and Stone Law, and the com- 
mutation clause of the Homestead Law 
have been so perverted from the inten- 
tion with which they were enacted as to 
permit the acquisition of large areas of 
the public domain for others than act- 
ual settlers, and the consequent preven- 
tion of settlement.’’ 

Thereafter a bill was introduced in 
the House by Representative Powers, of 
Massachusetts, and one in the Senate 
by Senator Quarles, of Wisconsin, which 
carried out the recommendations of the 
President by providing for the repeal 
of the objectionable laws above named. 
The Public Lands Committee of the 
House was unwilling to report favor- 
ably the Powers bill, but the Public 
Lands Committee of the Senate did re- 
port for passage the Quarles bill, and a 
copy of such report is attached to this 
report of your committee, and we ask 
that it be made a part hereof and pub- 
lished in the proceedings of this Board. 

The facts set forth in this report (57th 
Cong., 2d session, Rep. 3166) show be- 
yond all possibility of doubt that the 
recommendations of this organization 
and of the President of the United 
States should be immediately carried 
into effect by the repeal of the three 
laws above named. 

Their repeal has been urged by the 
Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress 
at its session in Seattle, Washington, in 
October, 1903; by the National Busi- 
ness League of Chicago, the National 
Association of Agricultural Implement 
and Vehicle Manufacturers, the Na- 
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tional Irrigation Association, the Amer- 
ican Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the National Grange, and vari- 
ous other organizations throughout the 
country. 

The opposition to the repeal of these 
laws comes from interests which are 
profiting by the rapid absorption of the 
public lands into private ownership, 
which is going on to-day at an appalling 
rate. 


RAPID ABSORPTION OF LANDS. 


The rapidity with which these lands 
are being taken up is a menace to the en- 
tire national irrigation policy and to the 
development of the internal trade and 
commerce of the United States, which 
must have its source in increased popu- 
lation in the arid region. In the last 
two years 42,139,463 acres have disap- 
peared from the publlc domain,and have 
been acquired largely by speculators and 
syndicates and livestock corporations, 
with practically no corresponding in- 
crease in the population. 

The present land policy of the United 
States is resulting in an actual money 
loss to the government of many millions 
of dollars annually, and the attention of 
our law-makers in Congress should be 
urgently called to the fact, that, while 
they are aiming at economy in the ex- 
penditure of money, they are permitting 
laws to remain upon the statute books 
under which absolutely the most valu- 
able asset of the government is being 
recklessly wasted. The Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, in his report, 
is officially responsible for the statement 
that over $130,000,000 worth of timber 
land has been sold for $13,000,000—a 
loss of over $100,000,000 to the gov- 
ernment, and this loss is still continu- 
ing at an increasing rate. 

The astounding rapidity in the in- 
crease of the disposals of the public do- 
main is shown by the following figures: 


Year. Acres. 

Posie sss SHR eee ae 8,453,896 
I nice! sig a eyenin see 9,182,413 
MM pics g's 3 00 oo we eee 13,453,887 
RUNES y lesietee nese ears 15,562,796 
SP ee re 19,488,535 
WA ae ivhS a ewan enmecion 22,824,299 





MOOR pcaevaceccas 88,965,826 
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Notwithstanding the facts above 
stated, as set forth with much addi- 
tional conclusive evidence in the report 
of the Senate Lands Committee recom- 
mending for passage the Quarles bill in 
the last session, no action whatever was 
taken by Congress before adjournment. 

In his last annual message to Con- 
gress, President Roosevelt called atten- 
tion to the land frauds existing in the 
following strong terms : 

‘* By various frauds and by forgeries 
and perjuries, thousands of acres of the 
public domain, embracing lands of dif- 
ferent character, and extending to vari- 
ous sections of the country, have been 
dishonestly acquired. It is hardly nec- 
essary to urge the importance of recov- 
ering these dishonest acquisitions, stolen 
from the people, and of promptly and 
duly punishing the offenders.”’ 


REMEDY FOR THE EVIL. 


We must not lose sight of the fact, 
however, that it is a poor policy to lock 
the stable door after the horse has been 
stolen, and it is very doubtful whether 
any material part of the public domain 
which has been fraudulently located and 
patented will ever be recovered by the 
government. The thing to do is tostop 
these frauds by repealing the laws under 
which they are permitted, and thereby 
close the stable door against future 
thefts. 

The President, in his message, further 
said : 

‘The rapidly increasing rate of dis- 
posal of the public lands is not followed 
by a corresponding increase in home- 
building. There is a tendency to mass 
in large holdings public land, especially 
timber and grazing lands, and thereby 
to retard settlement. I renew and em- 
phasize my recommendation of last year 
that, so far as they are available for 
agriculture in its broadest sense, and to 
whatever extent they may be reclaimed 
under the national irrigation law, the 
remaining public lands should be held 
rigidly for the home-builder. The at- 
tention of Congress is especially directed 
to the Timber and Stone Law, the Des- 
ert Land Law, and the commutation 
clause of the Homestead Law, which 
have in their operation in many re- 
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spects conflicted with wise public land 
policy.’’ 

To this end the same bill introduced 
by Senator Quarles in the last session 
of Congress and favorably reported by 
the Senate Public Lands Committee has 
been reintroduced by him at this ses- 
sion, and we most earnestly recommend 
that Congress be urged to recognize the 
importance to the people of this coun- 
try, and especially to the commercial 
and manufacturing interests, of the im- 
mediate passage of this bill. The facts 
which show the urgent and immediate 
need for the repeal of these laws are 
notorious throughout the country and 
have been again and again laid before 
Congress by President Roosevelt and 
other Presidents of the United States, 
Secretaries of the Interior and of Agri- 
culture, and Commissioners of the Gen- 
eral Land Office. Every month of delay 
results in the disappearance from the 
public domain of a body of land now 
aggregating more than two million 
acres a month, and the rate of such ab- 
sorption is steadily increasing. 

Realizing that public sentiment is 
demanding some action on this ques- 
tion, various substitutes and amend- 
ments to these laws have been intro- 
duced in Congress, in the hopes of 
diverting attention from the main issue 
and.in securing a wordy revision of the 
land laws, which, however, will still 
leave them convenient tools for the 
land-absorbing interests. 


DANGER IN LAND GRANTS TO STATES. 


There are many reforms which should 
be made in our land system in addition 
to the repeal of the three laws above 
referred to. There are bills pending 
in this session of Congress for the ces- 
sion of lands to certain states and terri- 
tories for various purposes, without any 
designation of the specific lands desired 
granted. Before another acre of public 
land is granted to any state or territory 
for any purpose whatsoever, or upon 
any terms and conditions whatsoever, 
a thorough investigation should be made 
and a report laid before Congress and 
the people of the country as to what has 
been done by the states and territories 
of the arid and semi-arid region with 
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the public lands heretofore granted to 
them, aggregating a vast extent of ter- 
ritory, and what use has been made of 
the proceeds derived from that source 
by the states and territories. It is a 
notorious fact that in the arid region 
state lands are acquired by speculators 
or those who desire to monopolize the 
waters of the country in order to con- 
trol the surrounding lands, by obtain- 
ing these state land grants and locating 
them in such a way in strips along the 
streams and around lakes and ponds as 
to prevent settlers from reaching or 
using the water, thereby condemning 
vast territories to remain uninhabitable, 
because, in the manner above referred 
to, control of the water has been ob- 
tained through improvident grants of 
land to the states by Congress. It 
matters not how meritorious the osten- 
sible purpose of suck a grant may be; 
it should not be made if it is to be left 
to the state or territorial officials to 
select the land. It makes it possible to 
so locate a comparatively trifling area of 
land as to destroy the value for settle- 
ment purposes of millions of acres of 
land remaining the property of the 
national government. 

The inauguration of the new national 
policy with reference to the public lands 
embodied in the National Irrigation 
Act, and for several years advocated in 
the resolutions of: this board, makes it 
unwise and inadvisable that any more 
lieu land scrip or lieu land exchange 
rights of any kind or nature should ever 
be issued or created, and all such scrip 
or rights now existing should be imme- 
diately and finally adjusted by location 
or otherwise. 

It is equally important that the im- 
mediate selection and location or retire- 
ment of all state land grants should be 
required by the national government. 

Every floating land right of whatever 
nature or kind should be eliminated 
from the situation with reference to the 
public lands, and this should be done 
without delay. The existence of any 
of these floating rights is a menace to 
any wise publicland policy. 

The greatest evils which have arisen 
under the system of lieu land scrip au- 
thorized by existing laws have been in 
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the location of valuable forest lands 
with such scrip. This evil should be 
immediately stopped by the inclusion of 
all forest lands in forest reserves, as is 
urged in the resolution proposed to this 
board by the Chicago Board of Trade 
and recommended by your committee 
for adoption by this board at this meet- 
ing. If our forest resources are to be 
perpetuated by right use and the sources 
of our water supplies preserved, the 
ownership and control of the forests 
must be retained by the national gov- 
ernment, and they should not be allowed 
to pass into private ownership and con- 
trol, either through the location of lieu 
land scrip or lieu land exchange rights 
of any class or kind, or by location 
under any land law or state land grant 
made by the Congress of the United 
States. 


PROGRESS IN FORESTRY. 


On the subject of forestry this organ- 
ization is likewise to be congratulated 
upon the progress which has been made 
from year to year since it extended its 
influence in aid of the forestry move- 
ment. 

In the resolutions adopted by the 
National Board January, 1902, it urged 
upon Congress a concentration of the 
forestry work of the national govern- 
ment— 

‘‘ Under a single head, in accordance 
with plain business principles and com- 
mon sense.’’ 

This was in conformity with the rec- 
ommendation of President Roosevelt in 
his first message to Congress, a recom- 
mendation which was renewed in his 
last annual message to Congress; but 
as yet no action has been taken by Con- 
gress to carry these recommendations 
into effect. This recommendation was 
reiterated in the last year’s resolutions © 
of the National Board of Trade. 

A bill has been reported from the 
Committee on Public Lands of the House 
of Representatives, carrying this policy 
into effect and placing the entire for- 
estry work of the government in the 
Bureau of Forestry of the Department 
of Agriculture. The report referred to 
is H. R. Rep. 48, Fifty-eighth Congress, 
second session, to accompany H. R. 
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8460. The bill is printed in full in the 
report, and it specifically carries into 
effect the recommendations of the Pres- 
ident, and is approved by the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office and 
the Secretary of the Interior, and has re- 
ceived a favorable report from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands of the House. 

The passage of this bill will carry 
into effect the recommendation of this 
board, and the committee recommends 
that it earnestly urge upon Congress its 
immediate passage. 

We submit, as a part of this report, 
and recommend for adoption by this 
board, the following resolutions : 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Whereas, the ultimate object to be 
accomplished in the disposition of the 
public domain is to secure the actual 
settlement and cultivation of the largest 
possible area of such lands to agricult- 
ural crops, by a class of settlers who will 
actually live on said lands and till them 
in comparatively small farms, thus en- 
Jarging to the utmost the agricultural 
production, and consequent general pros- 
perity of the country ; and 

Whereas, the rapid absorption of these 
public lands into large holdings, under 
the Desert Land Act and the commuta- 
tion clause of the Homestead Act, un- 
accompanied in the majority of cases by 
permanent settlement and cultivation, 
threatens to seriously retard the devel- 
opment of the West, and the abuses and 
frauds which have been committed under 
these laws and under the Timber and 
Stone Act can only be prevented by a 
repeal of those laws : be it 

Resolved, That the Timber and Stone 
Act, the Desert Land Act, and the com- 
mutation clause of the Homestead Act 
should be forthwith repealed, and in 
future all agricultural and irrigable land 
reserved exclusively for actual settlers 
under the Homestead Act, and that in 
future the government should reserve 
the title to forest lands, selling only the 
stumpage of matured timber; and also 
that the forest work of the government 
should be consolidated in the Bureau of 
Forestry of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Resolved further, That the great irriga- 
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tion works necessary to save from waste 
and utilize for irrigation the waters of 
our large western rivers should be built 
as rapidly as the lands will be taken and 
utilized by farmers in farms of 160 acres 
or less in area, and the entire cost of 
construction repaid tothe government 
through a charge imposed on the lands 
reclaimed, as provided in the National 
Irrigation Act. 

Resolved surther, That we endorse 
and approve the selection by the United 
States Reclamation Service and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, for construction 
under the National Irrigation Act, of 
the Tonto Basin Reservoir in Arizona, 
the Truckee-Carson River System in 
Nevada, and the St. Mary-Milk River 
Valley System in Montana, and urge 
that the actual work of construction on 
all these projects be pushed to comple- 
tion without delay. 

Resolved further, That we endorseand 
urge the immediate passage of H. R. 
8460, being the bill embodied in House 
of Representatives Report No. 48, Fifty- 
eighth Congress, second session, the 
said bill as shown in said report having 
been approved by the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and recommended 
for passage by the Committee on Public 
Lands of the House of Representatives. 

Resolved further, That we endorse the 
Quarles bill as recommended for passage 
in the report of the Senate Committee 
on Public Lands at the last session of 
Congress, and reintroduced in this ses- 
sion, being Senate Bill 932, Fifty-eighth 
Congress, first session, and urge the im- 
mediate passage of said bill in this session 
of Congress, in order that the monstrous 
abuses and frauds which have been and 
are now being committed under the acts 
therein mentioned shall be forthwith 
stopped ; and that we call the attention 
of Congress and of the country to the 
facts set forth in said Senate report, 
which show the urgent need for the im- 
mediate repeal of said laws, said report 
being known as part 1 of Report 3166, 
Fifty-seventh Congress, second session. 

Resolved further, 'That no laws should 
at any time or under any circumstances 
be enacted by Congress which would 
permit any one to acquire title to public 
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lands, except as an actual settler, who 
had lived five years on the land, as re- 
quired by the original Homestead Act, 
and that no grant of public lands should 
ever be made to any state or territory 
for any purpose whatsoever, and that 
there should be no extension of the pro- 
visions of the Carey Act. 

Resolved further, That we urge upon 
Congress the prompt enactment of a 
measure which will compel the imme- 
diate location or retirement of all lieu 
lands scrip of every description, and that 
no more such scrip shall ever be issued. 

Resolved further, That the secretary 
of this board be, and he is hereby, in- 
structed to immediately transmit a copy 
of the foregoing resolutions to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and to every 
Senator and Representative in Congress, 
and also to every organization which is 
a member of this board, and request 
their earnest codperation to secure the 
passage of the bills above referred to, 
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and to the enactment of all legislation 
necessary to carry these resolutions into 
effect. 

Resolved further, That the Committee 
on Forestry and Irrigation of this board 
be continued, to cooperate with the sec- 
retary and commissioner of this board in 
carrying into effect the foregoing reso- 
lutions, and to report to the next annual 
meeting of this board, and that the said 
committee be composed of all members 
of the last committee of this board on 
Forestry and Irrigation and of this com- 
mittee who have attended this annual 
meeting, being the following-named per- 
sons: William H. Chadwick, F. B. 
Thurber, F. L. Hitchcock, George H. 
Anderson, R. S. Lyon, George H. Max- 
well. 


Respectfully submitted. 
R. S. Lyon. 
GEORGE H. MAXWELL. 


(Unanimously adopted. ) 


FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION IN CONGRESS 


A BULLETIN OF NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE MEASURES CONCERN- 


ING 


FORESTRY, IRRIGATION, AND THE DISPOSAL OF THE 


PUBLIC LANDS, FIFTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION. 


January 4, 1904. 

In the Senate: Mr. Nelson presented 
a petition of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, praying for the en- 
actment of legislation to enlarge the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Cockrell, at the instance of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’sAssociation, 
introduced a bill (S. 2860) to further 
amend ‘‘An act to amend an act ap- 
proved January 21, 1903, entitled ‘An 
act to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to 
provide for the use of timber and stone 
for domestic and industrial purposes in 
the Indian Territory,’’’ approved June 
6, 1900.”’ 

Mr. Mitchell introduced a bill (S. 
2993) to amend the first section of an 
act entitled ‘‘An act authorizing the cit- 
izens of Colorado, Nevada, and the ter- 
ritories to fell and remove timber on the 





public domain for mining and domestic 
purposes,’’ approved June 3, 1878. 

Mr. Burton introduced a bill(S. 2980) 
authorizing the taxation of arid public 
lands under certain conditions for the 
purpose of settlement and reclamation. 

Mr. Hansbrough introduced a bill (S. 
3004) providing for the appointment of 
a supervising engineer who shall have 
immediate charge of all construction 
work under the act of June 17, 1902, 
entitled ‘‘An act appropriating the re- 
ceipts from the sale and disposal of pub- 
lands in certain states and territories 
to the construction of irrigation works 
for the reclamation of arid lands.’’ 

In the House: Mr. Mondell introduced 
a bill (H. R. 8684) to extend by ten 
years the time for the selection and seg- 
regation of public lands provided for 
by section 4 of the act entitled ‘‘An act 
making appropriations for sundry civil 
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expenses of the government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, and for 
other purposes.”’ 

Also a bill (S. 2994) to amend an act 
entitled ‘‘An act authorizing the citi- 
zens of Colorado, Nevada, and the ter- 
ritories to fell and remove timber on 
the public domain for mining and do- 
mestic purposes,’ approved June 3, 
1878, so that the provisions of said act 
shall be extended to and include the 
States of Oregon, Washington, and 
California. 

In the House: By Mr. Mondell: 
A bill (H. R. 8682) granting to rail- 
roads and water companies the right of 
way through public lands and reserva- 
tions of the United States for reservoirs 
and pipe lines. 

By Mr. Lacey: A resolution of the 
Massachusetts Forestry Association fa- 
voring the preservation of the Big Trees 
in California. 


January 5. 

In the Senate: Mr. Mitchell intro- 
duced a bill (S. 3036) for the protection 
of the Bull Run Forest Reserve and 
the sources of the water supply of the 
city of Portland, State of Oregon. 

In the House: By Mr. Mondell: 
A bill (H. R. 8868) to apply a portion 
of the proceeds of sales of public lands 
to the endowment of schools or depart- 
. ments of mines and mining in connec- 
tion with the colleges established in the 
several states under the provisions of 
an act approved July 2, 1862, entitled 
‘‘An act donating public lands to the 
several states and territories which may 
provide colleges for the benefit of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts and for 
similar purposes.’’ 

By Mr. Gillett, of California: A bill 
(H. R. 8893) to provide for the exami- 
nation and classification of certain lands 
in the State of California. 


January 6. 

In the Senate: Mr. Hansbrough pre- 
sented a petition of the American For- 
estry Association, praying that an 
appropriation be made for the improve- 
ment and construction of roads and 
trails within the national forest re- 


setves. 
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In the House: Mr. Lacey called up 
the bill (H. R. 8460) providing for the 
transfer of the forest reserves from the 
Department of the Interior to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, but upon the 
request of Mr. Hemenway the bill was 
allowed to go over. 


January 7. 

In the Senate: Mr. Stewart introduced 
a bill (S. 3133) to restore to the public 
domain a portion of the Gila River 
Indian Reservation, in the Territory of 
Arizona, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Dubois introduced a bill (S. 3165) 
amending section 3 of the act of June 
5, 1900. 

January 8. 

In the Senate: A message from the 
House announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 9160) to amend an 
act entitled ‘‘An act making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1904,’ approved March 3, 1903, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

In the House: By Mr. Smith, of 
Texas: A bill (H. R. 9300) to author- 
ize the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
experiments in irrigation in the semi- 
arid regions of the State of Texas, and 
to make appropriations therefor. 

By Mr. Gillett, of California: A bill 
(H. R. 9310) to exclude from the Yo- 
semite National Park certain lands 
therein described, and to attach to and 
include said lands in the Sierra Forest 
Reserve. 

By Mr. Lacey: A bill (H. R. 9321) 
to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to acquire for the Government, by 
exchanges of public lands, the owner- 
ship of the private lands within certain 
public parks in the State of California. 

A similar bill was introduced in the 
Senate (S. 3376) January 13 by Mr. 
Bard. 


January 13. 

In the House: By Mr. Sperry: A 
resolution of the New Haven and Coast- 
wise Lumber’ Dealers’ Association in 
favor of a bill to establish a forest re- 
serve in the White Mountains. 

In the Senate: Mr. Clapp submitted 
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an amendmentauthorizing the Chippewa 
Indians of Minnesota to dispose of the 
timber on their respective allotments, 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
Indian appropriation bill. 


January 14. 

In the House: By Mr. Robinson, of 
Indiana: A bill (H. R. rooro) to pro- 
vide for the union of Oklahoma and the 
Indian Territory as one state, and to 
enable the people thereof to form a con- 
stitution and state government, and to 
be admitted within the Union as the 
State of Oklahoma on an equal footing 
with the original states, and to make 
donations of public lands to said state. 


January 15. 

In the Senate: A message from the 
House announced that, among others, 
the Speaker had signed the following 
enrolled bill, which was thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore : 

A bill (H. R. 9610) to amend an act 
entitled ‘‘An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904,’’ 
approved March 3, 1903. 

Mr. Burton presented a petition of 
sundry citizens of Rocky Comfort, Mo., 
praying for the repeal of the present 
homestead law. 

Mr. Latimer introduced a bill (S. 
3477) toestablish in the Department of 
Agriculture a bureau to be known as 
the Bureau of Public Highways, and 
to provide for national aid in the im- 
provement of such highways. 

The President pro tempore laid before 
the Senate a petition asking the aid of 
the President of the United States in 
preserving the Calaveras groves of big 
trees, accompanied by a message from 
President Roosevelt, cordially recom- 
mending said petition to the favorable 
consideration of the Congress. 


January 18. 

In the Senate: Mr. Hansbrough in- 
trodnced a bill (S. 3546) relating to 
proofs under the homestead laws, and 
to confirm such proofs in certain cases 
when made outside of the land district 
within which the land is situated. 

In the House: By Mr. Needham: A 
bill (H. R. 10144) to amend an act en- 


titled ‘‘An act for the relief of certain 
settlers on the public lands, and to pro- 
vide for the repayment of certain fees, 
purchase-money, and commissions paid 
on void entries of public lands.’’ 

By Mr. Adams, of Pennsylvania: A 
petition of the Calaveras Big Tree Com- 
mittee of San Francisco., Cal., in favor 
of a bill for the protection of the Calave- 
ras groves. 

Also by Mr. Hill: A resolution of 
the Connecticut Horticultural Society 
of Hartford, Conn., relative to the pres- 
ervation of the big trees of California. 


January 19. 

In the Senate : Mr. Clapp submitted 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 3546) relating to 
proofs under the homestead laws, and 
to confirm such proofs in certain cases 
when made outside the land district 
within which the land is situated. 

Mr. Nelson secured consideration of 
the bill (S. 1558) granting two desig- 
nated forties of the public lands to the 
State of Minnesota for forestry pur- 
poses, which was passed. 

Mr. Hansbrough secured considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 371) granting to the 
State of North Dakota 30,000 acres of 
the public lands to aid in the mainte- 
nance of a school of forestry, which was 
passed. 

In the House: President Roosevelt’s 
message in regard to the Calaveras 
grove of big trees and the accompany- 
ing petition from the Calaveras Big Tree 
Committee were laid before the House 
as previously before the Senate. 

By Mr. Lacey: A bill (H. R. 10433) 
authorizing the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office to quitclaim the 
title conveyed to the United States for 
land in forest reservations under certain 
conditions. 

Also a resolution of the New York 
Zoological Society relative to the pres- 
ervation of the big trees of California. 

By Mr. Sullivan, of New York: A 
petition of the Outdoor Art League of 
San Francisco relative to the big trees 
of California. 

January 20. 


In the House: By Mr. Daniels: A 
resolution of the Pioneers of Ios An- 
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geles County in favor of preserving the 
big trees of California. 

Also a resolution of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce favoring 
the purchase of the Calaveras big trees. 


January 21. 

In the House: Mr. Mondell, from 
the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill of the House 
(H. R. 4866) prohibiting the selection 
of timber lands in lieu of lands in for- 
est reserves, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 445); which said bill and report 
were delivered to the Clerk and referred 
to the House Calendar. 

By Mr. Shackleford: A bill (H. R. 
10759) for the purchase of a national 
forest reserve along the Niangua River, 
to be known as the National Niangua 
Forest Reserve. 


The following petitions were laid on 
the clerk’s desk : 

By the Speaker: A memorial of the 
faculty of Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege relating to the preservation of the 
big trees of California. 

By Mr. Gardner, of New Jersey: A 
petition of the Outdoor Art League 
relating to the preservation of the big 
trees of California. 


January 22. 

In the House: Mr. Emerich laid 
upon the clerk’s desk a resolution of 
the Amalgamated Woodworkers’ Inter- 
national Local Union, No. 7, of Chi- 
cago, favoring the repeal of the desert- 
land law. 

Also a similar petition from local 
union No. 135, Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butchers of North America. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


. Any of these books will be sent by the publishers of ‘Forestry and Irrigation,’’ postpaid, to any 


address on receipt of the published price, with postage added when the price is marked ‘‘net.”’ 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. Field Opera- 
tions of the Bureau of Soils. 1902. Fourth 
Report. 839 pp., 60 plates, 25 figures, 44 
maps (in separate portfolio case). 

In a general review of the work of the year 
Milton Whitney, Chief of the Bureau, states 
that the organization of the Bureau remains the 
same as during the preceding year. Fifteen 
soil survey parties have been maintained during 
most of the year. 

The work in the United States proper has 
been in charge of Thomas H. Means, while 
that in the insular possessions has been directed 
by Clarence W. Dorsey. In the latter part of 
the year Mr. Means was, at his own request, 
placed in charge of the alkali reclamation 
work, which is giving such promise of large 
returns in successful agriculture. 

As an illustration of the rapid progress of the 
work of this important Bureau, it may be said 
that previous to the field season of 1902 the en- 
tire area mapped by its experts amounted to 
15,900 square miles. During the single year 
covered by the present report the area map 
was 18,000 square miles, embracing 36 areas in 
26 states and territories and Porto Rico. The 
expense of these surveys averages 33 cents per 
100 acres, 

The body of the report is taken up with de- 
scriptions of the work done on the several areas 
examined, explanations of the problems aris- 
ing, and the deductions and recommendations 
of the soil experts. 

Irrigators should feel interest in the advice 


fer treatment of alkali in soils and the discus- 
sions of underground and seepage waters and 
general reclamation in the arid and semi-arid 
states. 


Seventh Report, Forest, Fish, and Game Commis- 


¢ sion, State of New Yurk. J. B. Lyon Co., 


State Printers. Albany, N. Y. 

This volume is one which should be found in 
the library of every forester. It is quite the 
handsomest and most elaborate publication of 
its kind that has ever come to the notice of this 
office, the only point which could be unfavor- 
ably commented upon being the binding, which 
is not up to the standard set by the rest of the 
book. There are 534 pages, embellished with 
many remarkably handsome colored plates by 
Oliver Kemp, Louis Agassiz Fuertez, L. H. 
Joutel, and others, in addition to black and 
white illustrations. 

A large portion, at least, of the material of 
this report has already been published, some 
of which, as the Annual Report of the Forest, 
Fish, and Game Commission, has received pre- 
vious mention in this column. 

But it has never been presented before in 
such attractive guise pr under one cover. 
In addition to the routine reports of the Com- 
mission, ten articles are presented, all of which 
are interesting to the sportsman and the for- 
ester, and some of which are of high technical 
value. Here is the list: 

The St. Lawrence Reservation, Arthur B. 
Strough. 
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Chestnut Culture in the Northeastern United 
States, E. A. Sterling. 

The Economic Value of Birds to the State, 
Frank M. Chapman. 

Tree Planting on Streets and Highways, 
William F. Fox. 

Moose, Madison Grant. 

The Wapiti, W. A. Wadsworth. 

The Adirondack Black Bear, George Cha- 
hoon. 

Food and Game Fishes of New York, Tarle- 
ton H. Bean. 

The Future Water Supply of the Adirondack 
Region, George W. Rafter. 
Insects Affecting Forest Trees, E. P. Felt. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


University of Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Bulletin No. 105. 

The Improvement of Home Grounds. 39 
pp-, 32 cuts. Madison, Wisconsin, October, 


1903. 
Birds of Nature. Vol. XV, No.1. January, 
1904. Illustrated by color photography. 

Bulletin of the Department of Agriculture. 
Kingston, Jamaica, December, 1903. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. Farmers’ 
Bulletin No 183. Meatonthe Farm; Butcher- 
ing, Curing, and Keeping. Washington D. C.: 
Government Printing office, 1903 

The Journal of Geography. Vol. III, No. 1. 
January, 1904. An illustrated monthly maga- 
zine devoted to the interests of the teachers of 
geography in elementary, secondary, and nor- 
mal schools. Chicago, Illinois. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Office of 
Experiment Stations, Bulletin No. 139. Spe- 
cial and Short Courses in Agricultural Colleges. 
By D. J. Crosby. An excellent source of infor- 
mation as to requirements and scope of courses 
for young people who intend to enter upon ag- 
ricultural study. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. Farmers’* 
Bulletin No. 184. Marketing Live Stock. Val- 
uable pointers for all those connected in any 
way with the cattle industry. 

Department of the Interior, Bureau of Agri- 
culture, Bulletin No. 3. Soil Conditions in the 
Philippines. Manila: Bureau of Public Print- 
ing, 1903. 

Philippine Bureau of Agriculture. Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 3. Modern Rice Culture. By 
WilfredJ. Boudreau. Manila: Bureau of Pub- 
lic Printing, 1903. 

Insects Affecting Forest Trees. By E. P. 
Felt, D. Sc., State Entomologist of New York. 
Reprint from Seventh Report Forest, Fish, and 
Game Commission. Albany, N. Y.: J. B. Lyon 
Co., printers, 1903. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Bulletin No. 53. Reports on 
Bovine Tuberculosis and Public Health. By 
D. E. Salmon, D.V. M., Chief of Bureau. 60 pp. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1904. 

The Plant World Vol. VII, No. 1. Janu- 
ary, 1904. An Illustrated Monthly Journal of 
Popular Botany. Official Organ of the Wild 
Flower Preservation Society of America. The 
Plant World Company, Washington, D. C. 
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Schweitzerische Zeitschrift fiir Forstwesen. 
Organ des Schweitzerischen Forstvereins. Re- 
digiert von Dr. F. Fankhauser. 54 Jahrgang, 
No. 12. Bern: Verlag von R. Francke, 1903. 

Philippine Bureau of Agriculture. Farmers’ 
Bulletin se 3. Modern Rice Culture. Ma- 
nit, P. 2, 2 

iasnianeak of the Interior, Bureau of Agri- 
culture, Bulletin No. 3. Soil Conditions in the 


Philippines. Charts and half-tones. Manila, 
1903. 
Arboriculture. Vol. II, No. 10. Lumber- 


man’s Number. Indianapolis, December, 1903. 
Mitteilungen des Deutschen Forstvereins. 
IV Jahrgang, No. 6. Verlag von Julius 
Springer. Berlin, Dezember 15, 1903. 
Bulletin de la Societé Centrale Forestiére de 
Belgique. 12® livraison, Decembre, 1903. 
Bruxelles: Imprimerie F. Vanbuggenhoudt. 


Arboriculture. Vol. III, No.1. Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana, January, 1904. Manufacturers’ 
number 


The Indian Forester. Vol. XXIX, No. 12. 
A Monthly Magazine of Forestry, Agriculture, 
Shikar, and Travel. Allahabad, December, 
1903. 

is S. Department of Agriculture, Bulletin 
No. 33. Weather Bureau. Price, 35 cents. 

Weather Folk-Lore and Local Weather 
Signs. By Edward B. Garriott, Professor of 
Meteorology. 153 pp. Charts. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1903 

Annual Progress Report of the State Forest 
Administration in South Australia. 1902-1903. 
By Walter Gill, F. L. S., F. R. H. S., Conserva- 
tor of Forests. Adelaide: C. E. Bristow, Gov- 
ernment Printer, September, 1903. 


MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 


‘ 

The following-nuamed persons have joined 
the American Forestry Association since our 
last issue : 

Aitken, George, Woodstock, Vt. 

Baird, John S., Cass Lake, Minn. 

Barker, Edwin B., Nacogdoches, Texas. 

Bates, Mrs. John D., Center Harbor, N. H. 

Bourne, Ralph W., 22 Thayer Hall, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Bowler, Robert P.,Union Club, New York city. 

Bowser, Horace F., Stoneham, Mass. 

Bristol, Harold R., Meriden, Conn. 

Bullock, Rufus A., 27 School st., Boston, Mass. 

Carter, Edwin E., 70 Whalley avenue, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Carter, Hon. Geo. R , Box 447, Honolulu, H. T. 

Clinch, C. E , Grass Valley, Cal. 

Colby, Forrest H., Bingham, Me. 

Craig, A. R., Forest Supervisor, Mesa, Colo. 

Crawford, C. G., 315 H street N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Curtis, Edwin P , care Richardson Mfg. Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Daly, Dr. James H_, Pierce square, Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Damon, Miss Teresa, 

' York city. 
Dayton, J. H., Painesville, Ohio. 

Dean, Mrs. George W., 570 Rock street, Fall 
River, Mass. 
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Farley, George, Cass Lake, Minn. 

Gardau, Otto, 41 Dey street, New York city. 

Giffard, Walter M., Box 308, Honolulu, H. T. 

Gill, George W., Columbus, Ohio. 

Hale, Henry S., 1510 North Broad street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

ri Dana C.,141 Hancock street, Cambridge, 


ass. 

Kerr, John N., 218 McGill Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

MacMillan, J. H., 507 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Pevear, T. F., Biltmore, N. C. 

Reilly, C. J., 344 Jefferson ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Seely, J. B., Virginia City, Mont. 

Sisson, F. W., Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Smith, W. Hinckle, 2025 Locust street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Stetson, Mrs. Francis L., 4 East Seventy-fourth 
street, New York city. 

Stone, Miss Bessie P., 1109 Sixteenth street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Vanderlip, Hon. F. A., 14 East Sixtieth street, 
New York city. 

Walter, Raymond F., Chamber of Commerce 
Building, care U. S. G. S., Denver, Colo. 

Weber, Geo. A., 71 Broadway, New York city. 

White, Mrs. Lovell, 1616 Clay street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Whiting, George H., Yankton, S. D. 

Zavitz, E. J., 135 Howe st., New Haven, Conn. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


It is a pleasure to commend to our readers 
the well-known firm of J. M. Thorburn & Co., 
whose advertisement appears on the rear cover 
of this magazine. Messrs. Thorburn & Co. 
have carried on their business of supplying 
seeds of all kinds for more than Ioo years. 
We have lately received their large illustrated 
catalogue for 1904, which contains lists and 
cuts, not only of all kinds of vegetable and 
flower seeds, but also of agricultural and hor- 
ticultural implements and garden requisites. 
Of especial interest are the lists of. tree and 
shrub seeds, both coniferous and deciduous. 


Perhaps you have noticed that the older 
men in the U. S. field parties carry Marble 
knives. They have learned to look for quality 
in the few things they are allowed to carry. 
The younger ones break up a few cheap for- 
elgn knives, and then take their elders’ advice. 

If you take the interest in good rifle shoot- 
ing which a good citizen, and particularly a 
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forester, should display, your heart will warm 
toward Marble’s new rifle sights. They look 
ever so much like the time-tried Lyman, but 
Marble says they are better, and if that is the 
case they must be cracker-jacks.. You can 
look right under the bead of the front sight. 
Catch the idea? 


The Kinstler ‘‘ War-bag’’ advertised in this 
magazine is coming to be a very well-known 
and popular part of the outfit with the fellows 
who camp out as a business. It is of conven- 
ient size and shape, contains no frames to 
break or interfere with one’s ribs, and packs 
either as a grip or a knapsack. 


The Scandinavian Tree Seed Establishment, 
carried on at Copenhagen, Denmark, since 
1887 by Johannes Rafn, is prepared to furnish 
a large variety of tree seeds suitable for plan- 
tations or park and lawnornamentation. This 
firm can supply a long list of American coni- 
fers in addition to European, West Asiatic, 
and North African species. They also handle 
a good line of deciduous trees and shrubs from 
all quarters of the globe. 


Thomas Meehan & Sons, the old reliable 
nurserymen and tree seedsmen of Dresher- 
town, Pa., are offering a large stock of 3-year- 
old transplanted White Pine seedlings for de- 
livery next April. These plants are 8-12 inches 
high, and will be found exactly what is needed 
for a vigorous forest plantation. Price, $8 per 
500, or $15 per 1,000, F. O. B. 

White Pine seed is below the normal crop, 
but orders will be booked now, subject to the 
usual conditions as to crop, at $2.75 per pound; 
10 pounds or more at $2.50. Postage extra, 
Io cents per pound. 


J. A. Gage, proprietor of the Gage County 
nurseries of Beatrice, Nebraska, writes that in 
his experience the old scheme of rubbing blood 
and liver on the bark of young orchard trees 
asa protection from rabbits is not a success; 
neither does he advocate the use of wood ve- 
neer. His scheme is to trap the rabbits, and 
also to wrap tarred building paper loosely 
around the trunk of the tree. This is also a 
good preventive for borers. 


The spring season for tree planting will be 
at hand soon—so soon, that unless you make 
up your mind at once and putin your order 
for seeds and seedlings, you are liable to be 
among those who will receive only regrets 
from the seedsmen. 

Have some consideration for the other fel- 
low. He naturally does not wish to carry a 
large perishable stock unless he has early 
orders to warrant the risk, no matter how 
willing he may be to do business with you. 
We believe that the people who advertise with 
us will treat you fairly. Show your confi- 
dence in us by patronizing them. 


, 
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than 


to 


California 


the most luxurious train in the world, 
leaves Chicago 8.00 p. m. daily. Less 


Magnificent equipment. Electric 
lighted throughout. 

The Best of Everything. 
Two other fast trains leave Chicago 10a. m. 
and 11.35 p. m. daily, with through service 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Portland via the 


Chicago & North-Western, 


Southern Pacific Railways 







The 
Overland 
Limited 


three days to San Francisco. 


Union Pacific and 


All agents sell tickets via 
this route. 
Illustrated booklets on 

applicatior to 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
or E. L. LOMAX, 
OMAHA, NEB. 
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Is as certain as death and 


taxes. 
out, 


You merely 


reach 


gently touch the fish 


and the Gaff closes with a 


grip which HOLDS. 


This 






























means the saving of the 
big ones which have got 
away year after year. 

Used with one h: and, 
opened with the foot. 

No. 1, for fis “¢ from 1 to 





20 pounds, $1.5 


No. 2, for fier from 10 to 
60 pounds, $2.00. 

Buy of your dealer, or 
direct, prepaid. Send’ for 
catalog of FISH KNIVES and 
other necessities for sports- 
men. 


Marble Safety Axe Co., 


Dept.13, GLADSTONE, MICH, 











LAUGHLIN 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN 
The Best at Any Price 


Sent on approval to 
responsible people. 


A Pocket Companion of 
never ending usefulness, a 
source of constant pleasure 
and comfort. 


To test the merits of 


Forestry and Irrigation 


as an advertising medium 
we offer your choice of 
these popular styles super- 
ior to the 


$3.00 


grades of — makes for 


{0 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 
Pre-eminently Satisfactory. 


entz"; a weak. = pot suited, 
¢ give you 
B10 for ie the’ additfonsl ten 
fs etorn is to Lag A ee your trouble 
mn). Weare 
willing to “, chances on you 
wing to sell; we know pen 
ou will when you 

have one of these. 

Finest quality hard Para rub- 
ber reservoir holder, 14k. Dia- 
mond Point Gold Pen, an 
desired flexibility in fine, me 
ium or stub, and the only per- 
fect ink feed known to thesci- 
ence of fountain pen making. 


oo on receipte of $1.00 


This great Special Offe is 
good for just 30 days One of 
our Safety Pocket Pen Hold- 
ers free of charge with each 
PRemember—There is No 
wire as good” as the Laugh-« 
lin: insist on it; take no 

en 
ar, Ladies or 
a h. 's 7k: 
Illustrations are full size of 
complete . Address 


LAUGHLIN MFG. Co., 
841 Griswold St , 
Detroit, Mich.’ 
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What Would You Do? 


IF YOUR MAIL BROUGHT LETTERS LIKE THE FOLLOWING: 









Doubleday, Page & Co. 
In your advertising 


i H Eb you do not do justice to 
NEW NATURE ipnany. 9" 
4 I B R IN RY orpihaly with- 










out blemish—beautiful. 

As a reference library 
thoroughly and always 
up-to-date. Never old, 
always new. 

Generally, the very 
best purchase of books 
I've made in a long 
while. 


WALTER S. MARDER, 
Gen’! Office American Type Founders Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 























IT IS NOT POSSIBLE 


in the space of a single maga- 
zine page to do anything like 


1 justice to the beautics and 

OU B LEDA ti worth of so elaborate a set 

of books as THE NEW 

NATURE LIBRARY. The 

ma C iz & C OQ. cut here shows something of 

how they look, gives titles 

and conveys some idca of their 

scope and their great interest 
and ‘‘liveness.”’ 

We are glad to promptly 
{urnish information in greater 
detail to all who signify 
their wish to have it. 


THESE BOOKS YOU NEED 


“ They’re as necessary as the dictionary and a lot more interesting.” 


THE SPECIAL POINT IS HERE 


Just now you can get this library at the lowest introductory price, 
AFTER MARCH 1st, YOU CANNOT. 

Send us your name on the coupon opposite and we shall send you printed 

matter that tells all about the set, and particularly the terms of our special 

offer—good only until March ist. This will save you money. Better * 


do it now. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & C0., 34 Union Sq., N.Y. 
































F&l 
Feb.’04 












Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 
34 Union Square, 
New York City. 






GENTLEMEN:—You may 
send me at your expense 





details of your introductory 
order on THE NEW NATURE 
LIBRARY, and full particulars of 
the books. 
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FOREST FABLES. | 


Any of our subscribers (or borrowers) who come across good material for ‘‘Forest Fables 


one 


invited to send it in ‘‘ on suspicion.” 


T is a well-known fact that life in the for- 
est, with its concomitants of hunting and 
fishing, will develop a romancer of the 

most unblushing type from one who at home 
‘is a staid, unimaginative man of business and 
a prop to the sanctuary. 

After a week in the woods the artificial ve- 
neerings of civilized truthfulness warp, split, 
and fall away from the man like shriveled 
husks from an ear of corn, leaving his real 
seainy nature exposed. All men then behold 
him as his ancestor was in the Stone Age—a 
cunning, shifty creature, puffed with the van- 
ity of his own achievements in war and the 
chase, and ever desiring to chant his deeds. 

With the most engaging candor he will tell 
you, as you smoke together over the evening 
camp-fire, that the buck he killed in the morn- 
ing was 270 paces away and dashing along in 
full career when the fatal shot was fired. He 
will prove it by showing you his rear-sight, 
still elevated three notches. He will flatter 
your judgment, tickle your self-esteem, and 
prostitute the sacred bonds of friendship in 
order to convince you. 

You, meanwhile, are perfectly well aware 
that the man can not hit a stationary tomato 
can at thirty feet. But do you flout and con- 
tradict him? By no means. Your very heart 
warms to him, for you feel within your bosom 
the secret workings of similar impulses, inher- 
ited from a thousand shaggy ancestors of lux- 
uriant imaginations. 

You listen with a look which expresses only 
the most childlike credulity and bland appre- 
ciation. No hint of suspicion can be detected 
in yourtones; your glance meets his unflinch- 
ingly, and, having rendered the homage of 
respectful attention to his recital, you gather 
all your resources of wit and craft and launch 
forth upon a tale which can give his story 
cards and spades. 

Now, in the Stone Age it was considered 
perfectly good form for the first raconteur to 
arise at the psychological moment and bash 
his successful opponent painfully upon the 
head with a large jagged war-club. 

This form of retort has been abandoned of 
late by those who pride themselves on smart- 
ness of demeanor. No. I is expected merely 
to show his teeth in pleasant fashion at No. 2, 
and perhaps undermine his reputation for ve- 
racity upon returning to his clubs in town. 

Yes, the forest is certainly a magic realm. 
Its atmosphere is full of giants and were- 
wolves and marvelous things. Under its in- 
fluence a man harks back and takes to the 
telling of tales which aré good in all points 
except that it would be very. difficult for them 
to happen. 


TWO GASEOUS FABLES. 


Think of Hans Christian Andersen, and 
Grimm, and Baron Munchausen, and all of 


the other fellows who write stuff about the 
magic bean-stalk growth of Eucalypts and 
how to pull up stumps by letting a pond freeze 
around them and yank them out by hydraulic 
pressure, They all understand very well that 
probably nobody will call them down if they 
just make a good bold bluff, because most 
people will think it might be so as long as it 
is in the forest. While you are thinking of 
these gentlemen, it would be a good scheme 
to think of Ananias also, for to omit him at 
such a time would seem like invidious discrim- 
ination. Speaking of him brings to mind an 
alleged news item which apparently came from 
some logging district of Pennsylvania. It 
runs to the effect that after cutting down a 
hollow tree in that region the woodmen were 
surprised by a rush of natural gas which burst 
forth from the hole in the stump and threat- 
ened to destroy the entire surrounding forest 
upon becoming ignited accidentally. The 
strangest part of the affair, however, and one 
which is given no mention in the item, is that 
this great volume of gas emanated entirely 
from the man who wrote the thing up. 

Pennsylvania is not alone with her gaseous 
inventors. They have them out in California, 
too. In that country much interest is felt in 
the matter of reforestation, for which work 
large amounts of tree seeds are necessary. 

But think of climbing a California tree—say, 
for instance, a Sugar Pine, with its ten or 
twelve feet in diameter at the butt and its two 
hundred and more feet of towering trunk. 
Sugar Pine seed must be had, though, and in 
order to fill the interval until Professor Lang- 
ley can perfect his flying machine an ingenious 
civil engineer comes forward and modestly an- 
nounces that he has solved the difficulty. 

His plan is to soar aloft in a hydrogen balloon 
and pluck the cones from a secure position in 
thecar. It’seasy, hesays. All you have todo 
is to transport the balloon over the mountains - 
to the place where it is needed, on a mule’s 
back, being sure to take along plenty of zinc 
and sulphuric acid with which to manufacture 
the hydrogen. The method of operation is 
obvious, and as there are not more than seven 
or eight reasons why the plan wouldn’t work, 
the inventor is clearly deserving of a vote of 
thanks. 

It is unfortunate that the gas-gushing stumps 
are not more conveniently located. One of 
those could inflate a balloon in short order. 
That would save carrying acid on muleback. 
Only consider how a mule would act if a few 
drops of acid came in contact with his hide! 

We offer it as an amendment that hot-air 
balloons would be more convenient. Of course 
the hot-air generator would have to be taken 
along; but his keep wouldn’t amount to much 


‘and it might prove right convenient to have a 


civil engineer in camp,once in. a while, if he 
could be kept securely corked when not in 
actual use. 


























JOHN SHERMAN & COMPANY 


Successors to 


REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 


Office: 1413 G Street, Washington, D. C. 








Timber and Mineral Lands in All Parts of U. S. 


SOUTHERN PINE AND CYPRESS LANDS A SPECIALTY 


REFERENCES: ANY BANK OR TRUST COMPANY IN WASHINGTON, D, C. 


we place our services at the disposal of all who may care to take advantage of 
them, either in the purchase or sale of timber or mineral lands. We have excel- 
lent facilities for conducting such business, and promise careful attention to all matters 


I ] we succeeded to the Real Estate Department of FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, 


’ entrusted to us. 


We make no charge for any services rendered unless a sale results from our efforts, 
at which time the compensation agreed upon when the property is placed in our hands 
will be expected. 

We will accept under the conditions here given first-class properties and advertise 
them in public print and in our booklets and otherwise, absolutely without cost to our 
customers, except as above stated. 

Descriptions of properties must be given accurately and in detail, it being under- 
stood that they must stand a thorough examination. 

The property to be placed in our hands only by the owner or duly authorized agent, 
who has authority to make negotiations for sale. 

Under no circumstances will we knowingly accept property that is inflated in value 
or upon which an additional price has been placed over that asked in the vicinity where 
located, or to other customers. 

The commission or compensation to us is to be paid only in the event of sale through 
our efforts, such compensation to be agreed upon in advance and a contract properly 
covering the same to be given us. 

When property is placed in our hands for sale we shall ask a reasonable time in 
which to accomplish sale and a reasonable option on property when a customer is secured 
who desires time for inspection and examination of title. 








WANTED 


In Colorado or Wyoming, a ranch property of about 2,oo@ acres, having some irrigated 
land suitable for alfalfa or other cultivated grasses, ample water, necessary buildings, 
fenced or partly so. One already stocked with cattle preferred. 


WANTED 


From one to twenty thousand acres of standing white oak timber, convenient to lines 
of transportation, for immediate purchaser. 
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PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


oo —B OP oe 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


We make a specialty of Washington city investments, and are prepared to furnish 
any information desired to those looking to an investment, or toward a temporary or 
permanent residence. 


ALABAMA 


A splendid opportunity for milling enterprise ; 5,coo acres of choice timber lands, 
in solid body, located on both sides of the Black Warrior River and adjacent to railroad, 
near Demopolis, Ala. The timber consists of White Oak, Red Oak, Hickory, Poplar, Ash, 
Cypress, Gum, and Longleaf Pine, Oak predominating. Will cut 3c,000,000 feet. Will 
sell timber under 10-year removal contract. Excellent location for saw-mill; easy and 
cheap transportation. Complete details on application. 


ARKANSAS 


MANGANESE ORE LANDS.—8oo acres, half mile from R. R., analyzing 50% 
metallic ore. Estimated to yield 800,000 tons at cost not to exceed $2 per ton, f. o. b. 
Fine investment. Particulars on application. 

43,000 acres of timber land, a continuous body, located on both sides of a navigable 
river and convenient to 3 lines of railroads. Logging operations can be conducted all 
the year round at avery low cost. Labor cheap and plentiful. A large milling concern 
in this locality cuts and delivers logs from stump to mill for $1.50 per thousand. The tim- 
ber is estimated to cut on an average of 26,000 feet per acre ; some acres will cut as high as 
80,000 to 100,000 feet. The character of timber per acre, estimated, to cut as follows: Oak, 
6,000 feet ; Gum, 5,000 feet ; Ash, 2,500 feet ; Pecan, 4,000 feet ; Persimmon, 3,000 feet ; 
Hackberry, 2,000 feet ; Elm, 1,000 feet ; Cypress, 1,000 feet ; Locust, 1,000 feet ; Tupulo 
Gum, 1,000 feet. This tract is unexcelled of its kind in the South. Full particulars, 
together with price and terms, furnished on application. 


CALIFORNIA 
CALIFORNIA TIMBER 


Group A.—5,000 acres sugar and yellow pine in Eldorado county ; will cut 45,000 
feet per acre. $20 per acre. 

Group B.—72,000 acres yellow pine in Eldorado county ; will cut 25,000 feet per acre, 
and 4,000 cords of wood on tract in addition; when cleared, the best deciduous fruit 
lands in the state. Only $6 per acre. 

Group C.—4,640 acres of redwood in Mendocino county, on line of railroad ; will 
cut 40,000 feet per acre ; also Oregon pine, not estimated. $20 per acie. 

Group D.—22,000 acres of redwood timber in Mendocino county; more than 
400,000,000 feet now standing; railway to shipping point on ocean; this proposition 
includes mills in operation ; capacity, 100,000 feet per day; net profits alleged to be 
$75,000 to $100,000 per annum. Bargain at $450,000. 

Group E.—12,000 acres redwood on Garcia River, Mendocino county ; mill site and 
landing on ocean ; will cut 40,000 feet per acre. Price, $25 per acre. 

Cedar, pine, and spruce lands also for sale in unlimited quantities, particulars of 
which furnished on application. 


FLORIDA 


CYPRESS TIMBER.—Near the St. John’s River, about 1,400 acres of probably the 
finest cypress timber in the universe ; estimated to cut from 80 to 100,000,000 feet ; can 
be bought cheap for the quality ; located in the midst of a forest of Long Leaf Yellow 
Pine that will cut 3,500 feet to the acre, also at a reasonable price. Full particulars given 
on application. This property never before advertised 

67,000 ACRES OF LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE.—Near St. John’s River and 
railroad. Will average 2,500 feet to the acre. For sale either in fee or timber rights. 

200,000 ACRES OF LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE.—For sale at a bargain to im- 
mediate purchaser. Full information furnished upon application. 

FLORIDA PHOSPHATE LANDS.—A magnificent bed of high grade phosphate 
rock, located on the railroad in East Florida. The bed is 20 acres in extent, quantity 
unlimited. Government analysis shows 74.29 %. The rock comes to the surface in most 
places and can be mined at a small expense. A splendid opportunity for investment. 
Can be purchased outright or bought on royalty. 
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KENTUCKY 


95,000 acres of coal and timber land, in Pike county, Kentucky. 


LOUISIANA 


RED RIVER PLANTATION.—1,605 acres ; on railroad ; has 2 miles river front ; 
richest soil in state ; 800 acres in cultivation, 800 in timber—cypress and oak ; timber 
alone a paying investment; 1 to 1% bales cotton per acre; 60 bu. corn, 8 tons alfalfa. 
Improvements—new steam gin plant and press, cost $5,000; store building, large resi- 
dence, 32 tenant houses, barn, and outbuildings. Only 48,000, $10,000 down and balance 
in easy payments. 

15 PER CENT INVESTMENT.—Plantation contiguous to Mississippi River, one 
mile from steamboat landing. 1,320 acres alluvial land, with improvements consisting 
of good dwelling, cotton gin, new engine, and boiler. One large store is rented for $30 
per month. Agricultural implements go with place, and stock will be sold at reduced 
price to purchaser. 1,120 acres in cultivation, producing excellent cotton. Only $45,000; 
one-half cash, balance in 1 and 2 years. 

HARDWOOD TIMBER LAND.—175,000 acres alluvial land will be sold in parcels 
to suit purchaser at from $5 to $12 per acre. Can sell 100,000 acres in solid body. All 
soil is rich, and difference in price depends wholly on value of timber standing, which 
will cut from 3,000 to 6,000 feet per acre. To home-seekers, small tracts at $10 per acre, 
$1.50 down and balance in 3 and 5 years. Rice, sugar cane, cotton, and alfalfa are not 
grown to better advantage anywhere else in the state. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


250,000 ACRES FARMING AND TIMBER LANDS.—First and second growth 
estimated to cut 350,000,0co feet of pine, 500,000,000 feet of gum, 75,000,000 fect 
cypress. Juniper estimated to cut 2,000,000 poles. Located on the Atlantic coast. Rail- 
road and two rivers Price, $2 00 an acre. 

Seventy thousand acres Pine, Cypress, Juniper, Ash and Gum timber in Eastern 
North Carolina. This property is located on two sounds which empty into the Atlantic 
Ocean, 100 miles south of Norfolk, Va. Exceptional water transportation facilities The 
longest haul to water will not exceed four miles, and would require railroad and steam 
skidder. The timber is estimated by a practical timber expert to cut the following 
amount of merchantable lumber : 85,000,000 feet of Short Leaf N. C. Pine, 100,000,000 
feet of Juniper, 15,000,000 feet of Cypress, 100,000,000 feet of Black and Sweet Gum. The 
timber rights on the above will be sold for one dollar per thousand, with ample time to 
remove same, or can be purchased in fee, together with 80,000 acres additional, suitable 
for game preserve or farming purposes, at a very small cost. This is probably the best 
investment in North Carolina for the money. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


500,000,000 FEET OF CHOICE STANDING TIMBER.—In South Carolina, con- 
venient to transportation both by rail and water, near tide water possessing fine harbor. 

Group A.—Consists of 11,000 acres, estimated to cut 25,000,000 feet of cypress, as 
choice as grows in the South ; 18,000,000 feet excellent short-leaf pine, 5,000,000 feet of 
cottonwood, 8,000,000 feet of oak, 3,000,000 feet of ash, balance of timber hickory, 
sycamore, elm, gum, etc. $1.00 per thousand. 

Group B.—22,000 acres, estimated to cut 80,000,000 feet of choice cypress, 70,000,000 
choice short-leaf North Carolina pine, balance of timber oak, ash, hickory, sycamore, 

m, etc. 

it Group C.—14,coo acres, estimated to cut 30,000,000 feet of choice cypress, 15,000,000 
of oak, 15,000,000 short-leaf pine, 8,000,000 cottonwood, 10,000,000 ash, balance hickory, 
sycamore, elm, gum, etc. 

A small cottage, charmingly situated, near Georgetown on Bay ; premises containing 
74 acres of pine land ; abounding in game; a hunter’s paradise. A bargain. 


TENNESSEE 


SLATE QUARRY.—Fine quarry, easily and inexpensively mined, with water trans- 
rtation and on line of proposed railroad. Worked profitably for 18 months, with orders 
or 2 years in advance. Slate outcrops from 50 to 150 feet above ground, first quality and 
inexhaustible. 2,300 acres in this property, which will cut 5,000 feet of hardwood per 
acre. Will sell outright at fraction of value, or arrange for capital to finance and prop- 
erly exploit mines. Unrivalled opportunity for investment. Address this department 
for further particulars. 
COAL LAND.—3,000 acres Jellico coal land on main line of C. N. O. & T. R. R. in 
Kentucky, near Tennessee line. Mines are now paying net profit of $1 per ton to owner, 
and will pay more. Further particulars on application. 
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TENNESSEE—Continued 


VALUABLE SLATE QUARRY.—We have for sale a valuable property in East 
Tennessee, containing over 2,000 acres of excellent timber land; in addition, however, 
to the timber there is upon the tract a deposit of remarkably fine slate. The slate is 
easily and cheaply quarried—splits thin, straight and smooth, and punctures without 
scaling. After thorough tests the best experts have pronounced it equal to any slate in 
the United States. The quantity seems to be inexhaustible. 

A mill has already been erected for grinding, polishing and finishing the slate, all of 
which is in good condition. 

There is also a large storehouse, good dwelling and several cabins, besides other 
improvements, such as tram-roads, blacksmith shop, etc., all of which goes with the 
property. Immediately available is also a splendid water power of about 18 feet fall, 
strong enough to run a large manufacturing plant to economically handle both the slate 
and timber. This is reasonably accessible to railroads, and most of the year has water 
transportation to the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. The location of this tract gives it 
easiest and cheapest access to the Western market, an important factor in connection 
with the Western trade, which at present is supplied from more distant quarries. The 
reason for this property being placed on the market will be given any one interested in its 
possible purchase, and will be found satisfactory. We believe a bargain can be had in 
its purchase. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


LIME AND CEMENT.—472 acres, containing coal, lime, and cement stone. 
Limestone 400 feet thick, cement rock 35 feet thick, and coal 4 to 5 feet thick. Plenty 
of timber on property. Plant ready for operation with modern machinery ; railroad 
sidings on premises. For further details apply to this department. 

SPECIAL, 20,000 ACRES OF TIMBER.—Spruce and hemlock ; one-half will cut 
20,000 feet to the acre, balance 12,000 feet. Modern sawmill, daily capacity 50,000 feet ; 
planer, docks, trams, etc.; 10 miles standard gauge railroad, with engine, cars, steam 
loader, and skidder ; 8 miles additional graded, with ties and rails on ground ready to 
lay. Storehouse, dwellings ; in short, a modern lumber plant in daily operation on 
railroad, with good connections east and west. Apply for further particulars. 

COAL LANDS.—10,000 acres coal lands, convenient to railroads; three veins, one 
4% feet thick, and without slate. Cheap. Send for particulars. 

TIMBER INVESTMENTS.—8,000 acres spruce and hemlock, on railroad ; will cut 
20,000 feet per acre. $35 per acre. 

I,500 acres spruce and hemlock, 2 miles from railroad ; will cut 25,000 feet per acre. 
$37 per acre. 

54,000,000 feet fine timber, on tract of 5,500 acres on Greenbriar River and C.& O. R.R.; 
will cut 20,000,000 hemlock, 10,0co,o00 white oak, 7,000,000 red oak, 8,000,000 chestnut 
oak, 1,000,000 white pine, and 8,000,000 poplar, birch, chestnut, linden, hickory, locust, 
etc. Profits on tan bark alone will pay for the land. $18 per acre. 

COAL, IRON, OIL, AND TIMBER LANDS.—7,o0co acres on main line Norfolk 
and Western. Coal developed already; timber worth $88,000; complete prospectus 
furnished. 

2,200 ACRES (coal and timber) HEMLOCK, SPRUCE, CHERRY, AND ASH. 
Will cut 18,000 feet per acre. One-half is Hemlock, balance principally Spruce. This 
tract is on the railroad and a navigable river, is magnificently timbered and underlaid 
with a Clarion seam of coal. The outcrop showing plainly over the property. It has not 
been developed as yet, the branch of the Wabash having but recently been completed. 
Price, $40 per acre. 

2,000 ACRES, containing Hemlock, Spruce, Cherry, Ash, etc. One-half of this tract 
will cut 20,000 feet per acre. Balance will cut 15,000 feet per acre. This is a splendid 
timber proposition. Ison a railroad. Good ground for stocking. $32 per acre. 

1,200 ACRES, containing Hemlock, Spruce, and Cherry. This tract is one mile from 
railroad. Will cut 18,000 feet per acre. $ 

7,000 ACRES, three miles from railroad, containing Hemlock, Oak, and Poplar. 
This tract will cut 9,000 feet per acre, of which one-third is Hemlock. Price, $17 
per acre. 

19,000 ACRES OF HEMLOCK AND SPRUCE, in Pocahontas county, W. Va., 
being on a navigable river and also railroad. This tract is claimed to be the finest tract 
of Spruce and Hemlock in W. Va., and has been estimated to cut 15,000 feet per acre of 
Hemlock and Spruce, besides a large quantity of Ash, Cherry, Bass Wood, and Maple, 
not included in this estimate. With the exception of about two thousand acres, the 
whole tract can be luinbered at one operation. The ground is smooth and in excellent 
shape to operate. Price, $30 per acre. 
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WEST VIRGINIA—Continued 


2,500 ACRES OF TIMBER on both sides of a navigable river, located on two lines of 
railroad. Will cut 8,000 feet per acre; 3,000 feet Oak peracre. This is a good, desirable 
property and is accessible, as aforesaid, to two railroads, which is an item in shipping 
lumber. Price, $15 per acre. 


8,000 ACRES SPRUCE AND HEMLOCK, on railroad. Will cut not less than 20,000 
feet per acre. It is situated in the county of Randolph and lies for several miles on the 
railroad and a navigable river. There is a splendid lot of bark on this tract, and it will 
eventually pay the purchase price of land. This is one of the very best propositions we 
know of in Spruce‘and Hemlock. Price, $35 peracre. — ; 

1,500 ACRES. It is located about two miles from railroad, and except for the fact 
that it is not directly on the railroad the description is the same as preceding property, 
but if possible it is slightly better timbered. Price, $37 per acre. 





We have many other valuable timber and mineral properties in this state upon our 
books. Particulars on application. 


JOHN SHERMAN @ CO. 
1413 G STREET 
x WASHINGTON, D. C. 








WINTER HOME FOR RENT 


At Phenix, 
t ,, Arizona, which 
¥ ,*. has the most 
equable winter 
climate in the 
United States. 
A comfortable 
house of seven 
large rooms, one 
mile from Phee- 
nix ; completely 
furnished, and 
possession can 
be given atonce. 
House and 
grounds in ex- 
cellent condi- 
tion. 
For further 
particulars 





Address Forestry and Irrigation, Washington, D. C. 
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THE EXPERIMENTS WITH 


WHITE PINE 


BY THE 


BUREAU OF FORESTRY 





Conducted in New England, show that the growing of 
these trees can be made a paying investment. White 
pine is not as plentiful today, and what little there is will 
soon be exhausted. The future supply will come from 
those who appreciate the present conditions and form a 
forest. 

We offer some three-year transplanted seedlings that 
are especially suitable for this purpose; or, if you pre- 
fer, we can furnish you with some good, fresh seed. 
Write for seed catalogue or further information. 


Thomas Meehan & Sons, Inc., Dreshertowa, Pa. 


“Seeds and Seedlings for Forestry Purposes” 














Money Rolls to Agents 


that sell nursery stock from the famous 


GREELEY, COLORADO, NURSERIES 


whose stock is better adapted to all localities 
than any others. Agents wanted in every 
county. Write at once for terms and terri- 
tory, giving reference. 


Nut Trees. 


Grafted Pecans, Walnuts, Chestnuts and 
Seedling Nut Trees of all kinds. 


Send four cents for our descriptive catalogue 
and price list. 


THE AMERICAN PLANT & SEED CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. , 





ORCHIDS ORCHIDS 


We are the largest Orchid growers in the 
Vameawenes Sst 8 eS ess 


Our illustrated and descriptive Catalogue 

of Orchids is now ready and may be had 

Mien. Soot esse SS 
Orchid Growers LAGER & HURRELL 
and Importers... SUMMIT,N. J. :: 2:3 


Catalpa Trees 


(Catalpa speciosa) 
SEEDLINGS IN LARGE NUMBERS 


Twenty years’ experience in growing this val- 
uable timber. Excellent for posts, poles, ties, 
and lumber. 

CONTRACTS taken for plantations of not 
less than 60 acres. A ten-year-old Catalpa grove 
is a gilt-edged investment. 


GEO. W. TINCHER 
WILSEY, KANS. 





























Healthy, hardy, vigorous trees; 


FRUITFUL TRE 


finest v: tion: 1 honest val- 
Apples, 534¢; Peach, 60; Con- 


bes. each, Se: 

eord $20 1000; Recabier 
« Roselan Malber a 40 per 1000. 

Freight prepaid.’ Catalogue free. 


Gage County Nurseries 
Box 601 —- Beatrice, Neb. 
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NUT TREES 


(Japan Walnuts) 


4 Sieboldii, 4 Cordiformis.......... $1.00 

4 Japan Chestnuts, 4 Spanish Chest- 
WNL, . Sissies aie rneaeee aes $1.00 

4 Pecans, 4 Butternuts ............ $1.00 


4 Mandschurica Japan Walnuts 


(new). 
4 English Walnuts, 4 Black Walnuts. $1. 00 
All one year, ‘4 to 6 inches high. 


The above 36 trees for $4.50 


By mail (postage paid). Send for Catalogue. 


OAK LAWN NURSERY 
A. W. NEWSON, Mor. Huntsville, Ala. 





_PAPER | 


that this publication is printed 
. on is furnished by 


R. P. Andrews & Company «n.), Washington 


Sole Agents in the District of Columbia for the 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 
the Largest Manufacturers of Book Paper in 


the world. 


IF IN NEED, DROP THEM A LINE 
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KILNS ano APPARATUS 


TO COLLECT 


WOOD ALCOHOL 
ACETIC ACID 
WOOD OL sexx 
TURPENTINE *% 
FROM THE SMOKE OF WOOD 


AND MAKING 45 TO 50 BUSHELS 
OF SUPERIOR 


CHARCOAL 


PER CORD OF WOOD 








PLANNED BY 


J.A.-MATHIEU, Georgetown, S.C. 


READ 


Irrigation in the United States 


By FREDERICK HAYNES NEWELL 
Chief Engineer U. S. Reclamation Survey. 


The book of authority on the most logical expan- 
sion question before our people. 


Price $2.00, postpaid to any address. 


Address: FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 


Washington, D. C. 





TH €& 


KINSTLER WAR BAG 


For Sportsmen, Campers, Etc. 


Holds as Much as a Trunk 
Weight, 334 Pounds 

A Valise on the Cars 

A Pack-Bag in the Woods 
Send for Circular **D"’ 


J. KINSTLER, 126 Oak St., Chicago, Ill. 





Examine Your Own Eyes 


We furnish free the Opsi- 
o-meter with which you can 
test your eyes for glasses. 
Tellswho needsglassesand 
whatlensestheyneed. No 
need of going to high 


riced oculists. Sent free with our ilfestrated catalog. 
ail order only. Glasses etc., at wholesale prices. 
LOCK BOX 170 


Reliable Wholesale Opticians, musxacon, Micu. 



















Illustrations 


FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION has 
a large stock of excelient half-tone 
cuts, duplicates of which can be 
secured at less than half the original 
cost. Persons desiring illustrations 
on the subjects to which this mag- 
azine is devoted can save time and 
money by dealing with us. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 


WASHINGTON, D, C. 
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FINE WORK AND PROMPP /IRVICE 


making ibustrategma, oot 








MAIL ORDERS A JSPEGALTY~ | 
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ORGANIZED APRIL, 1882 INCORPORATED JANUARY, 1897 


SON eC OL 


American Forestry Association 





OFFICERS FOR 1904 


President 
Hon. JAMES WILSON, Secretary of Agriculture 


First Vice-President Secretary 
Dr. B. E. FERNOW, Ithaca, N. Y. EDWARD A. BOWERS, New Haven, Conn: 


Treasurer, OTTO LUEBKERT, Washington, D. C. 


Directors 
JAMES WILSON HENRY S. GRAVES Epwarp A. BowERS WILLIAM I, HALL 
B. E. FERNOW HENRY GANNETT OTTO LUEBKERT F. H. NEWELL 
WILLIAM S. HARVEY GIFFORD PINCHOT 
} Vice-Presidents 


WILLIAM TRELEASE, St. Louis, Mo. 
CHARLEs E. BEssEY, Lincoln, Neb. 
JOHN GIFFORD, Princeton, N. J. 
WILLIAM F., Fox, Albany, N. Y. 

C. A. SCHENCK, Biltmore, N. C. 


Sir H. G. JoLy DE LoTBINiI®RE, Victoria, B. C. | 

| 

} 

Wo. R. LAZENBy, Columbus, Ohio. 
| 


CHARLES C. GEORGESON, Sitka, Alaska. 
WALTER S. FLEMING, Auburn, Ala. 

B. A. FowurrR, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Tuomas MCRAE, Prescott, Ark. 

Wo. R. DuDLEY, Stanford University, Cal. 
HENRY MICHELSEN, Denver, Col. 

Wm. M. CanBy, Wilmington, Del. 

E. F. SKINNER, Escambia, Fla. 


R. B. REPPARD, Savannah, Ga. 
Cuas. DEERING, Chicago, Il. FRANK W. ROLLINS, Concord, N. H. 


AMES TROOP, Lafayette, Ind. _ GEORGE AITKEN, Woodstock, Vt. 

HOMAS H. MACBRIDE, Iowa City, Iowa. D. O. NoursE, Blacksburg, Va. 
JosEePH R Burton, Abilene, Kansas. . . ADDISON G, FosTER, Tacoma, Wash. 
S$. C. MASON, Berea, Ky. A. D. Hopkins, Morgantown, W. Va. 
LEWIS JOHNSON, New Orleans, La. THOMAS F. WALSH, Washington, D. C. 


JOHN FIELDS, Stillwater, Okla. 

J. T. ROTHROCK, West Chester, Pa. 

GEO. PEABODY WETMORE, Newport, R. I. 
Wm. L. Bray, Austin, Texas. 





EDWARD L,. MELLUS, Baltimore, Md. ELIHU STEWART, Ottawa, Ont. 
JouNn KE. Hoss, North Berwick, Me. Wm. LITTLE, Montreal, Quebec. 
FRANCIS H. APPLETON, Peabody, Mass. Gro. P. AHERN, Manila, P. I. 
CHARLES W. GARFIELD, Lansing, Mich. Wm. R. CasTLE, Hawaii. 
SAMUEL B. GREEN, St. Anthony Park, Minn. J. H. McLgary, San Juan, P. R. 


Annual Dues, $2.00. Life Membership, with exemption from further dues, $100.00 
Sustaining Membership, $25.00 a year 


FORESTRY & IRRIGATION is the official organ of the Association, and sent regularly to all members 














‘APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Assistant Secretary, : 
AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


DEAR SIR: I hereby signify my. desire to become a member of the American 
Forestry Association. Two dollars ($2.00) for'annual dues enclosed herewith. 
Very truly yours, 


























KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


New York 
127 Fulton Street 





Branches 


Chicago: 111 Madison St. 


St. Louis: 708 Locust St. 


San Francisco: 303 Montgomery St. 


DRAWING MATERIALS 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS 
K. & E. MEASURING TAPES 


Instruments for Forestry Work of approved design, in best quality, largely adopted 
by the United States Bureau of Forestry. 


ALL OUR GOODS ARE WARRANTED 


Our Separate Catalogue of this Line of Instruments Sent Free on Application. 





DID YOU EVER USE 
PRESS CLIPPINGS? 


Do you want everything printed in the news- 


paper, magazine, and trade press of the United 
States and Canada on any particular subject? 

Send us your order describing what you want us 
to clip, enclose $3, and we will send you our 
service for a month, mailing you daily or 
weekly all clippings found on your topic. 

We read and clip about 25,000 publications each 
month 


1. 
MANUFACTURERS ean learn where there is a 
market for their goods and how best to 


reach it. 

BUSINESS MEN can obtain reliable tips which 
lead to business brought in on the follow-up 
plan. 

ANYONE can gather all that is printed about 
matters of immediate interest, the latest and 


best thoughts from many sources. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
153 La Salle St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Send stamps for our booklet. 


El Porventr 


(THE BRIGHT FUTURE) 


The New Western Magazine. 
History, Romance, Reality of the West 


A postal card will bring you a sample copy. 


Fifty cents will bring you this magazine until! 
January, 1905. 


Write today. 


El Porvenir Publishing Co. 


DENVER, COLo. 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyriGHTs &c. 
Angene sending a sketch and Gesertption may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strieths $ confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing ay 
ootan saben through Munn & 
notice, without charge, in the 


"Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any getontifie | ournal. Terms, $3 a 
MU four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & C0,2215r=um». New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. 








RIPANS Tabules 
Doctors find 


A good prescription 
For mankind. 


The 58-cent poe is enna fot 
an ordinary The 
family bottle (price “BO cents) 
endian a supply for a year. 
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for over a hundred years have been uni- 
versally recognized as the standard of 
excellence. 


OUR CATALOGUE—the 103d succes- 
sive annual edition — contains a more 
complete assortment and_ fuller cultural 
directions than any other seed annual 
published. It contains 144 large-size 
pages, profusely illustrated with half- 
tone platés, Inevery respect and without 
exception it is the most complete, most 
reliable and most beautiful of American 
Garden Annuals. We Mail It Free. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
36 Cortlandt Street . .. New York 
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Biltmore 


Forest School 
Biltmore, N. C. 


Theoretical and practical 
instruction in all branches of 
applied forestry. 

Course comprising twelve 
consecutive months can be 
entered at any time of the 
year—no vacations. 

Object lessons within the 
mountain estate of George 
W. Vanderbilt, comprising 


120,000 acres, where forestry 
has been practiced since 1895. 


WN MW 


For further information 
apply to 


C. A. Schenck, Director 














YALE FOREST SCHOOL 


CONNECTICUT 


NEW HAVEN, . 
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The course of study in THE YALE FOREST 
SCHOOL covers a period of two years. 
uates of collegiate institutions of high standing 
will be admitted without examination, provided 
they can show the requisite knowledge of 
Botany, Geology, and Inorganic Chemistry. 

The Summer School of Forestry is conducted 
at Milford, Pike County, Penna.: The session in 
1904 will open July :st and continue seven weeks 


Grad- 




















For further information address 


Henry S. Graves, Director, New Haven, Conn. 
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